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for the conseculive year 


EVERY SATURDAY AFTERNOON millions of music 
lovers throughout the United States and Canada enjoy 


ry 
> . _ . . . 
listening to the Metropolitan Opera. It is broadcast over 1 evaco pl esents 


the coast-to-coast ABC radio network, direct from the stage 


of the Metropolitan Opera House in New York City. I k-4 E 


Milton Cross interprets the on-stage action and 
pageantry. And — you will enjoy the exciting, 


intermission features: METROPOLITAN 


Opera News on the Air — when Boris Goldovsky, 


Norman Dello Joio and others discuss a wide range ©) PE RA 
of interesting operatic subjects with well-known 
personalities from the world of music. 


Texaco Opera Quiz — with authorities on the opera ER | 2C) / .DCAS | SS 


striving to answer questions sent in by the listening 
audience. If you wish to challenge the experts, 
address your questions to The Texaco Opera Quiz, 
The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, 

New York 17, N. Y. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 





ANY |3| FOR ONLY 
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The books pictured here are representative of the selections 
regularly offered to members of BOOK FIND CLUB at savings 
up to 50%. These are among the most stimulating and inform- 
ative books by the outstanding writers of today. They are in- 
tended for people who want to keep informed of the most 
significant ideas, discoveries and adventures in every important 
area of human experience. 

Membership is both easy and rewarding. Each month you 
receive free our literary magazine, The Book Find News, which 


contains an authoritative review of the forthcoming selection. 
If you like it, you need do nothing, it will arrive automatically; 
if not, you simply return a form saying, “Send me nothing.” 
Or—you may choose from a list of over 100 current books, all 
available at special membership savings. And—under the Book 
Find Club Bonus Plan, you receive one free book for each four 
selections purchased. 

Begin your membership now by accepting any 3 of these 
important books—all 3 for $3.95. 


THE AMERICAN PAST. By Roger Butterfield. The A 


DEATH IN THE FAMILY. By James Agee. An 
ultimate in picture histories, a panorama in pic- 


AMERICA AS A CIVILIZATION. By Max Lerner 
extremely moving novel about a loving and 


tures and words of the entire history of the United 
States, newly. revised and updated with additional 
text and plates. Pub. at $6.95. 


LEFTOVER LIFE TO KILL. By Caitlin Thomas. Dylan 
Thomas's widow has written a furious and amaz- 
ing account of his tragic death in New York, 
uncompromising in the intensity of its emotion. 
This is an utterly honest account of her feelings 


for and about him, searing even in retrospect. 
Pub. at $4.50. 


COMPULSION. By Meyer Levin. One of the great 
psychological novels of our time . . . probably 
without equal for drama and the deepest kind of 
compassion and understanding. Pub. at $5.00. 


THE POWER ELITE. By C. Wright Mills. A thought- 
ful, carefully documented scrutiny of the new 
“top-drawer™ ruling class of America... the men 
and women now at the pinnacles of fame and 
power and fortune. Pub. at $6.00. 


BERNARD SHAW: His Life, Work and Friends. 
By St. John Ervine. 10 pages of illustrations. 
The full, intimate story of Shaw's meteoric career 
the world he lived in, the legacy he left behind 
~spanning nearly a century of dynamic history. 
Pub. at $7.50. 


MYTH AND GUILT. By Theodor Reik. A foremost 
psychoanalyst explores the crime and punishment 
of mankind and probes human guilt-feelings. 
Pub. at $5.75. 


FURTHER FABLES FOR OUR TIME. By James 
Thurber. Special gift edition, handsomely boxed, 
80 ills. A visit to the wise, witty and always 
moral world of Thurber, from reality to unreality, 
from nonsense to the sublime. Pub. et $5.00. 
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closely knit family and of the loss and heartbreak 
in that intimate circle when a beloved member 
suddenly dies. Pub. at $3.95. 


THE SANDBURG RANGE. By Carl Sandburg. 496 
pages, 16 pages of photographs, portraits and 
caricatures, 64%" x 914". A single volume that 
presents every aspect of a notable literary career, 
including Sandburg as poet, biographer, historian, 
novelist and story teller for children. Pub. at $6.00. 


THE BOOK FIND CLUB 
c/o Theatre Arts 
130 W. Séth St., N. Y. 19, N.Y. al 


Please enroll me as a mem- 
ber and send me, for only $3.95 
plus 24¢ postage and handling, 
the 3 books | have chosen. | am 
to receive free the monthly Book 


at least 4 additional books 
during my first year of mem- 
bership, and | am to receive a 
free Bonus Book for each 4 pur- 
chases. | may cancel my mem- 
bership without obligation at 
any time ofter accepting 4 
selections. 


Name 


Address 


City 


[] The American Past 
[] Leftover Life to Kill 
[] Compulsion 

[] The Power Elite 

[] Bernard Shaw 


Find News. | agree to purchase OC) Myth and Guilt 


A brilliant insight into the workings of America. 
An examination of the automatic factory, public 
relations, steady dating, the split-level home, and 
many more aspects of the growing pains of a 
nation. Pub. at $10.00. 


TOMORROW AND TOMORROW AND TOMORROW. 
By Aldus Huxley. Huxley at his most varied, 
Startling and readable best, his unrivalled erudi- 
tion and intellectual virtuosity touching on a 
great range of human knowledge. Pub. at $4.00. 


} Further Fabies for our Time 
A Death in the Family 
] Tomorow and Tomorrow 
and Tomorrow 
(] America as a Civilization 
] The Sandburg Range 


Please Print 


Zone State 





Will you accept—as a demonstration 


...a Metropolitan Opera Performance 


TOSCA 


BY PUCCINI 


ON TWO 12” RECORDS | 


Featuring DOROTHY KIRSTEN 
DANIELE BARIONI - FRANK GUARRERA 


DIMITRI MITROPOULOS, conouctor 


| 


RETURNABLE WITHIN TEN DAYS IF YOU DO NOT CARE TO SUBSCRIBE AFTER HEARING IT 


Included with each recording is an illus- 


Gi t 
trated libretto containing both the original 


IF YOU AGREE TO BUY FOUR RECORDINGS DURING THE NEXT YEAR IN 2°8U28¢ and the English translation (when 


necessary)—with an appreciation of the 
A TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION TO THE METROPOLITAN OPERA RECORD CLUB so opera by a noted critic, and background in- 


formation about the composer and his work 


* The venture proposes in time > When the opera is on a single rE 
to make available the entire reper- twelve-inch record the price is ieee of eee Son IN¢ —s 
tory of Metropolitan Opera per- $4.50, when it is an album of two 345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


formances on long-playing records. twelve-inch records, the price is Pines <neel Me oe 0 euineiier te Fun Musnevcssees 


Oprra Recorp CLus and send me, without charge, the double- 
$6.75. (In each case a small extra disc recording of Tosca. I agree to buy four additional] Met- 


ROPOLITAN Orgra Recorp Cius recordings during the first year 
I am a member. For each single disc recording I accept I 
will be billed $4.50; for each double-disc recording, $6.75 
(plus a small extra charge for handling and shipping). I 
may cancel the subscription at any time after buying the 
fourth recording. If I wish to, I may return the introduc- 
tory recording within 10 days, and the subscription will at 
once be canceled with no further obligation on my part 


charge is added for handling and 


* There will be at least eighteen shipping.) 


operas offered in the first two 
years; of course, you choose only 


diene you want * Your sole obligation as a mem- 


ber will be to buy four recordings 

a year, from the nine to twelve 
*:- The operas are carefully that will be offered each year. 
abridged for home listening (by Members are notified in advance 
the Metropolitan staff)to the length of each forthcoming opera, and 
of one or two twelve-inch 33%3 have the privilege of rejection if 
R.P.M. records. they do not want it. 


(PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY) 
Address. 


a es . Zone No. State sa 
Record prices are the same in Canada, and the Club ships to Canadian 
members, without any extra charge for duty, through Book-of-the- 

Month Club (Canada), Ltd MOC 13 
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THEATRE ARTS 


January, 1958 Vor. XLHN, No. 1 


12 issues, $5.00; 


funds. Currency sent at 


rates: 


8. 


The Cover 


The interior of the Metropolitan Opera House provides an ap- 
propriate scene for this, our annual opera issue. Color photograph 
by the New York Mirror, from International News Photos. 


payable in U. 


assume responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts. 


under the act of March 3, 1879. Vol. XLII, No. 
a Subscription 


nvention. 
vu. 


Co: 


order cr draft on a bank in the 


THEATRE ARTS is grateful to Emily Coleman, who regu- 
larly conducts our Opera House section, for her assistance in 
the planning of this special opera issue. As music and dance 
editor of Newsweek, Miss Coleman has followed these fields 
for more than fifteen years. 


Pan-American 


rved under the 


if 


The Play 
32 Playwriting in the Opera House by Carlisle Floyd 
34 Susannah by Carlisle Floyd 


by mone: 


opyright rese: 
mit 
The editors canno 


Cc 


Re: 


Opera Features 

28 Meet the Met—On Its Own Ground by Francis Robinson 

54 The Young Shall Have Music by Eleanor Robsen Belmont 
(as told to Edgar Vincent) 

56 San Francisco’s Place in the Sun by Alfred Frankenstein 

59 Comeback at City Center by Harriett Johnson 

62 The Southwest Scene by John Rosenfield 

65 Words without Music by A. T. Sannella 

66 A Hit and a Miss by Emily Coleman 

68 Samuel Barber and ‘Vanessa’ 

70 Tenors, Tebaldi—and Paradox by Claudia Cassidy 

72 Boston: Operapathy-on-the Charles by Cyrus Durgin 

74 Munich: West Germany’s Cultural Capital by Franz Spelman 

78 The Memoirs of Mrs. August Belmont reviewed by Guthrie 
McClintic 

80 Caruso by Geraldine Farrar 


second class matter at the post office in Saint Charles, Ill. 


$15.00. 


ss with new, including postal number, If any. 
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change of address send old ad 


On Broadway 
17 Jamaica 
Compulsion 
Time Remembered 
Nude With Violin 
Fair Game 


all other fore 


S COUNCIL.” 


and 


Rumple 


raLAMe) itt 


Monique 
The Square Root of Wonderful 


. Pan-American 


month! 
TONAL 
For 


Kt 
$11.00 


Off Broadway 
25 Clérambard 
26 The Girl of the Golden West 


Py 


195 
3; 24 tae 


be paid for in advance. 


AGAZINE is 


Departments 
4 Calendar 
10 Offstage 
15 Letters 
50 Theatre, USA by Alice Griffin 


ights reserved. Ta 


Canada, 12 issues, 


All subscriptions must 


L’AIMANT 
EOTY 


combined with STAGE M 


All ri 


PuBLiCATION Orrice: 1421 E. Main St., Saint Charles, III. 


EDITORIAL AND ADVERTISING OrFices: 130 W. 56th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


1958. 


GENERAL Orrices: 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Tl. 
Allow 5 weeks for subscription to begin or for change of address. 


THEATRE ARTS 
24 issues, $9.00. 
subscriber's risk. 


January, 
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BARTRON 


American 


Pantomimist 


YES 
York 36, N. Y. 


~ David Rapp 


A full two-hour, one-man 
show: obtainable for 
presentation at Commu- 
nity, College and Educa- 
tional Theatres 














SCHOOL OF DRAMA, 
RADIO AND TELEVISION 


for selected children, teenagers and 
adult students, in Florida, offered for 
sale to qualified people of the theatre 
who would like the challenge of not only 
teaching dramatics but being able to 
carry on the established program in chil- 
dren's and small experimental theatre, 
radio and TV shows. The school, estab- 
lished 11 years ago, is nationally recog- 
nized. Its studios include a little thea- 
tre, class and recording rooms. 


Reply to Box 26 


Theatre Arts Magazine 
130 West 56th St., New York 19, N. Y. 





Calendar 


BROADWAY 

It has been a good box-office season to date, 
and several of the new productions in the sell- 
out class got there with little assistance from the 
critics. This should be a great comfort to those 
persons who worry that theatre critics wield ab- 
solute power. The critics, in fact, have fre- 
quently presented an example of a house divided 
this season. 

Holdovers that are doing very nicely include 
the prize-winning Long Day’s Journey into 
Night, O’Neill’s autobiographical play with 
Fredric March and Florence Eldridge heading 
the cast (Helen Hayes, 210 W. 46th St.) ; Auntie 
Mame, dramatized by Jerome Lawrence and 
Robert E. Lee from Patrick Dennis’ best-selling 
novel, with Rosalind Russell, who will be re- 
placed in the title role on Jan. 20 by Greer 
Garson (Broadhurst, 235 W. 44th St.); Visit to 
a Small Planet by Gore Vidal (closing Jan. 11 
to tour), with actor-director Cyril Ritchard as 
the visitor from outer space, and Edward An- 
drews as his earthly adversary (Booth, 222 W 
45th St.): and The Tunnel of Love, adanted by 
Peter DeVries and Joseph Fields from Mr. De 
Vries’ novel about the misadventures of a re- 
pressed artist. and starring Tom Ewell (Royale, 
242 W. 45th St.). 

In the musical field: Bells Are Ringing, with 
book and lyrics by Betty Comden and Adolph 
Green, music by Jule Styne, and starring Judy 
Holliday as the employee of a telenhone-answer- 
ing service (Shubert, 225 W. 44th St.); L'il 
Abner, based on Al Capp’s comic strip, with 
book by Norman Panama and Melvin Frank, 
lyrics by Johnny Mercer, music by Gene de Paul 
and with Peter Palmer and Stubby Kaye in the 
cast (St. James, 246 W. 44th St.) : New Girl in 
Town, the musical adaptation of O’Neill’s Anna 
Christie, with book and direction by George 
Abbott, music and lyrics by Bob Merrill, and a 
cast headed by Gwen Verdon. Thelma Ritter, 
George Wallace and Cameron Prud’homme (46th 
Street. 276 W. 46th St.); and the number-one 
hit My Fair Lady, with lyrics and adantation 
from Shaw’s Pygmalion) by Alan Jay Lerner, 
music by Frederick Loewe, and a cast headed by 
Edward Mulhare and Julie Andrews (Mark Hel- 
linger, 237 W. 5ist St.). 

Among this season’s offerings which have es- 
tablished places for themselves are Look Back 
in Anger, John Osborne’s drama about a disen- 
chanted young Englishman and his long-suffering 
wife, with a cast headed by Kenneth Haigh, 
Mary Ure and Alan Bates of the original Lon- 
don production (Lyceum, 149 W. 45th St.); 
Romanoff and Juliet, a comedy by Peter Ustinov 
about the goings on between the American and 
Russian embassies in a mythical European coun- 
try. with Ustinov recreating the role he played 
in London (Plymouth, 236 W. 45th St.) ; Com- 
pulsion, a dramatization of Meyer Levin’s novel 
based on the Leonold-Loeb case, with Roddy 
McDowall, Howard Da Silva and Dean Stock- 
well in the cast ‘Ambassador, 123 W. 49th St.) ; 


SHUBERT THEA., 225 W. 44 St. C1 6-5990 


of the Theatre Arts 


Time Remembered, Jean Anouilh’s romantic 
comedy about a young man seeking to recapture 
a lost love, with a cast headed by Helen Hayes, 
Richard Burton, Susan Strasberg and Glenn 
Anders (Morosco, 217 W. 45th St.); and Nude 
with Violin, the Noel Coward comedy which he 
also directed, and in which he, Joyce Carey, 
Luba Malina and Morris Carnovsky appear 
(Belasco, 111 W. 44th St.). 

Other productions scheduled to continue in- 
clude William Saroyan’s new play The Cave 
Dwellers, which deals with a group of derelicts 
in an abandoned New York theatre, and includes 
in its cast Barry Jones, Eugenie Leontovich and 
Wayne Morris (Bijou, 209 W. 45th St.) ; Nature’s 
Way. a comedy by Herman Wouk about a play- 
wright, his wife and his collaborator, with Orson 
Bean, Betsy von Furstenberg and Audrey Chris- 
tie (Coronet, 230 W. 49th St.); Monique, a 
thriller centering about the attempted murder of 
a Frenchwoman by her husband and his mis- 
tress, with a cast including Patricia Jessel, Den- 
holm Elliott and Percy Waram (Golden, 252 W. 
45th St.); Fair Game, a comedy by Sam Locke 
about a young divorcee’s adventures in the New 
York garment district, with Sam Levene, Ellen 
McRae and Hugh Reilly among the principals 
Longacre, 220 W. 48th St.) ; The Rope Dancers, 
Morton Wishengrad’s domestic play set on Man- 
hattan’s lower east side at the turn of the cen- 
tury, with a cast numbering Siobhan McKenna, 
Art Carney and Joan Blondel] (Cort, 138 W. 
48th St.); The Country Wife, a revival of the 
Wycherley comedy with Julie Harris, Laurence 
Harvey, Richard Easton and Pamela Brown 
Adelphi, 152 W. 54th St.); and Look Home- 
ward, Angel, a dramatization by Ketti Frings 
of Thomas Wolfe’s novel about a sensitive Caro- 
lina boy, whose cast includes Anthony Perkins 
and Jo Van Fleet (Barrymore, 243 W. 47th St.). 

This season’s successful entries in the musical 
field are West Side Story, with book (about 
juvenile gangs in New York) by Arthur Lau- 
rents, music by Leonard Bernstein, lyrics by Mr. 
Laurents and Stephen Sondheim, direction and 
choreography by Jerome Robbins, and a youth- 
ful cast including Carol Lawrence, Larry Kert 
and Chita Rivera (Winter Garden, 1634 Broad- 
way); Jamaica, starring Lena Horne and Ri- 
cardo Montalban, and with book by E. Y. Har- 
burg and Fred Saidy, lyrics by Mr. Harburg 
and music by Harold Arlen (Imperial, 249 W. 
45th St.); and Rumple, with book (about a 
comic-strip artist) by Irving W. Phillips, music 
by Ernest G. Schweikert, lyrics by Frank Rear- 
don, and a cast headed by Eddie Foy, Gretchen 
Wyler and Stephen Douglass (Alvin, 250 W. 
52nd St.) 

Among the recent openings are The Dark at 
the Top of the Stairs, a new play by William 
Inge about a family living in the Southwestern 
oil country during the 1920’s, whose cast, di- 
rected by Elia Kazan, includes Teresa Wright 
and Eileen Heckart (Music Box, 239 W. 45th 
St.); A Shadow of My Enemy, a play by Sol 


“WONDERFUL-SIMPLY WONDERFUL” 
: —Chapman, News — 


J 
PRICES: Evgs. Orch. $8.05; Mezz. $6.90; Ist 
Bolc. $4.80, 3.60, 3.00; 2nd Bale. $2.30, 
1.75. Mots. Wed. & Sat.: Orch. $4.80; Mezz. 
$4.30; Ist Bale. $3.60, 3.00; 2nd Balc. 2.30, 
1.75 (Tax Incl.) Please enclose self-addressed, 
stamped envelope ond suggest alternate dates. 





ST. JAMES THEATRE, 246 W. 44 St., N.Y. 36, 
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Stein abou; the trial of a top State Liepartment 
official accused of being a Soviet agent, with Ed 
Begley and Gene Raymond (ANTA, 245 W. 
52nd St.); The Genius and the Goddess, a 
dramatization by Aldous Huxley and Beth Wen- 
del (with Alec Coppel) of Mr. Huxley’s novel 
about a woman who falls in love with her 
scientist-husband’s assistant, with Nancy Kelly 
and Alan Webb (Henry Miller’s, 124 W. 43rd 

The Music Man, a musical with book by 
Meredith Willson (the po s composer-lyricist) 
and Franklin Lacey, about an early-twentieth- 
century salesman who inspires the formation of 
a small-town orchestra, and a cast headed b 
Robert Preston, David Burns and Barbara Coo 
(Majestic, 245 W. 44th St.); and Miss Isobel, a 
comedy by Michael Plant and Dennis Webb in 
which Shirley Booth stars in the title role (Roy- 
ale, 242 W. 45th St.). 


OPENINGS 
Two for the Seesaw (Jan. 16)—a two-charac- 
ter play by William Gibson about a lawyer and 
a professional dancer, with Henry Fonda and 
Anne Bancroft (Booth, 222 °W. 45th St.). 
Summer of che Seventeenth Doll (Jan. 22)—a 
play by Australian actor-writer Ray Lawler, who 


is one of the seven members of the cast im- 
ported from London, where his play was a re- 
cent hit (Coronet, 230 W. 49th St t.). 

The Body Beautiful ( (Jan. 23)—a. musical with 
book by Joseph Stein and Will Glickman, score 
by Jerry Bock and Sheldon Harnick, about a 
college prize fighter, with Mindy Carson and 
Warden heading the cast (Broadway, 1681 

roadway). 

Sunrise at Campobello (Jan. 30)—a play by 
Dore Schary about four years (1921-24) in the 
life of Franklin Delano Roosevelt; Ralph Bel- 
lamy and Mary Fickett have leading roles (Cort, 
138 W. 48th St.). 


OFF BROADWAY 

Off-Broadway has the distinction of having the 
longest-run production currently in New York- 
The Threepenny Opera, Marc Blitzstein’s adap- 
tation of the musical play by Kurt Weill and 
Bertolt Brecht, now in its third year (Theatre 
de Lys, 121 Christopher St.). 

Among this season’s entries scheduled to con- 
tinue are Clérambard, Marcel Aymé’s comedy in 
which Claude Dauphin stars as a misanthrope 
who is converted to the preachings of Saint 
Francis (Rooftop, Second Ave. and Houston 


ease 
AMERICAN THEATRE WING 


Helen Menken, President 


Professional Training Center 


Actors, Singers, Dancers, Writers 


Composers, Directors 


Workshops and Seminars 


Elective courses for professionals 
Spring Semester begins Feb. 3, 1958 


Two-Year Planned Courses 


For the professionally-minded young performer 
Spring Semester begins: Feb. 3, 1958 


Summer Workshop 


At Dennis, Mass. 
In Co-operation with the Cape Playhouse 
June through August 


For catalogue and full particulars 
write to 


The Secretary of Admissions 


351 West 48th Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Approved under Public Law 550 (Korean G.!. Bil!) 
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“BRILLIANT, DARING MUSICAL!” 


< 


A new musical 
Based on 2 conception of Jerome Robbins 


boos by ARTHUR LAURENTS 

wusic by LEONARD BERNSTEIN 

Lyrics by STEPHEN SONDHEIM 
wi 


CAROL LAWRENCE LARRY KERT CHITA RIVERA 


Entire Production Directed and Choreographed by 
JEROME ROBBINS 
For seats after Dec. 21: Evgs. Orch. $8.05; Boxes 
$7.50, 5.75; Loges $6.90; Bale. $5. $5.75, 4.60, 3.60, 


60; 
20, aa ioe 5% Balc. $3.45, 3.00, es 
"incl. self-addressed, stamped en- 
vetena alten order and suggest alternate dates. 


WINTER GARDEN 1634 t'way. Cir. 5-4878 


Ml ate. 
“JAMBOREE: ena 


GEORGE WALLACE CAMERON PRUD'HOMME 


Evgs. Mon. thru Thurs. Orch. Divans (First 9 Rows) 
$8.60. Orch. $8.05; Mezz. $6.90, 6.00; Balc. $5.00, 
4.60, 3.50, 3.00. Fri. & Sat. Evgs. Orch. Divans 
(First 9 Rows) $9.20. Orch. $8.60; Mezz. $6.90, 
6.00; Balc. $5.00, 4.60, 3.50, 3.00. Wed. Mat. 
Orch. Divans (First 9 Rows) $4.80; Orch. $4.60; 
Mezz. $4.00, 3.50; Balc. $3.00, 2.50. Sat. Mat. 
Orch. Divans (First 9 Rows) $5.00; Orch. $4.60; 
Mezz. $4.00, 3.50; Balc. $3.00, 2.50. (Tax Incl.). 
Enclose self-addressed, stamped envelope with 
mail order and suggest alternate dates. 


46TH STREET THEATRE 226 W. 46 ST. Cl 6-4271 


“Tremendous Triumph!" 
—McClain, Irl.-Amer. 
ROBERT FRYER & LAWRENCE CARR present 


‘A New Contedy NOUN 
JEROME LAWRENCE & ROBERT E. LEE 
Besed upon the novel by PATRICK DENNIS 


MORTON Da COSTA 
BROADHURST THEA., 
235 W. 44 St. N.Y. C. 





“GORGEOUS THEATRE!” — Atkinson, N. Y. Times 


HELEN RICHARD SUSAN 
HAYES BURTON STRASBERG | 


TIME REMEMBERED 


MOROSCO, West 45. Eves. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


~ Est MUSICALS 
ONE OF THE RY Y= ATKINSON Time, 


EDWARD 


MULHARE ANDREWS 


IN THE CRITICS’ PRIZE MUSICAI 


TP TITILIN, 


RONALD RADD 
REGINALD DENNY 


MARK HELLINGER, 51 St. W. of B’y 
Eves. 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 





join the 

inner 

circle of 
opera-lovers... 


* PAUL LEVITT AND TED THORPE 
PRESENT THE PLAYERS’ RING 


WORKSHOP THEATRE 


professional showcasing for you 
under the direction of 


MISS KAY HAMMOND 


EVENING CLASSES FOR EVERYONE 
(from the acting novice to the 
working professional) 


TWO EQUITY THEATRES os 
ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO 


PLAYERS’ RING WORKSHOP THEATRE 
8351 SANTA MONICA BOULEVARD 
HOLLYWOOD 46, CALIFORNIA 
Oldfield 4-0456 


Write Now for Information! 


ACTING 


Dedicated to developing the 


CREATIVE ACTOR 


Through: 
Training the Instrument 
Laboratory Exercises 
Frequent Public Productions 
RECOGNIZED FOR 40 YEARS AS AN 
OUTSTANDING TRAINING CENTER 
BESSIE V. HICKS SCHOOL 


of the 


American Foundation of Dramatic Arts 
223 Arch Street, Phila., Pa. 


NEW TERM — FEBRUARY 3rd 
Write for Brochure "A" 6.1. Approved 


they read OPERA NEWS 


the illustrated weekly magazine about opera and the people who make it, 
published by The Metropolitan Opera Guild. 
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St.); Julius Caesar, performed by the Shake- 
spearewrights (264 W. 87th St.); A Palm Tree 
in a Rose Garden by Meade Roberts, with Vicki 
Cummings and Barbara Baxley in the cast 
(Cricket, Second Ave. and 10th St.); The Will 
and the Way by the Dublin dramatist Michael 
Molloy (Theatre East, 211 East 60th St.); and 
a dramatization of Dostoevski’s The Brothers 
Karamazov (Gate, 162 Second Ave.). 

Openings for this month include the premiére 
of two plays by Tennessee Williams with the 
over-all title of Garden District: Something Un- 
spoken and Suddenly Last Summer, scheduled to 
open Jan. 7 (York, 64th Street and First Ave.) ; 
two plays by Eugene Ionesco: The Chairs and 
The Lesson (Phoenix, 12th Street and Second 
Ave.) ; Everyman, also at the Phoenix, the third 
play in its Religious Drama Series, Sunday, Jan. 
19; T. S. Eliot’s The Cocktail Party, Jan. 8-12. 
by the Equity Library Theatre (Lenox Hill 
Playhouse, 331 East 70th St.); and Endgame by 
Samuel Beckett, directed by Alan Schneider 
(Cherry Lane, 38 Commerce St.). 4 


TRYOUTS 


(Particulars are given only where a Broadway 
opening is not scheduled for this month.) 

The Body Beautiful—Philadelphia, through Jan. 
18 (Erlanger). 

Cloud Seven—a comedy by Max Wilk about 
an ex-musician turned ‘‘Madison Avenue’’ exec- 
utive, with Ralph Meeker and Martha Scott. 

y even, Jan. 16-18 (Shubert). 
the Money Stopped—a new play by 
anderson, dramatized from the novel 
. Gill about an expectant heir. Rich- 
ard besehart heads the cast directed by Harold 
Clurman. Wilmington, Jan. 22-25 (Playhouse) ; 
Philadelphia, Jan. 27 for two weeks (Walnut). 

The Entertainer—a play by John Osborne 
with Laurence Olivier and other members of the 
east who recently played it in London. Produced 
by David Merrick and directed by Tony Richard- 
son. Boston, beginning Jan. 27 for two weeks 
(Shubert 

Goggle—a comedy by Bentz Plagemann about 
a family that moves from New York to the 
country: produced and directed by Otto Prem- 
inger. 1 sat meron Jan. 8-11 (Playhouse) ; Phila- 
delphia, Jan. 13-25 (Walnut) ; Washington, D.C.., 
beginning Jan. 27 (Shubert). 

Interlock—a melodrama by Ira Levin in which 
Celeste Holm stars. Wilmington, Jan. 15-18 
(Playhouse); Washington, D.C., beginning Jan. 
20 (National). 
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Maybe Tuesday—a comedy by Mel Tolkin and 
Lucille Kallen about the tenants of a _career- 
girls’ boardinghouse in New York, with Richard 
Derr heading the cast. 

My Wife and I—a comedy by Norman Krasna 
with Peter Lind * es and Mary Healy; pro- 
duced by he oy ayward, New Haven, be- 
ginning 29 (Shubere) 

Retina -a musical comedy with book. and 
lyrics by Richard Ney, music by Louis Bellson, 
that revolves around the efforts of a priest to 
marry off a dissolute father and his son. Dolores 
Gray and Jan Chaney are scheduled to be in 
wee cast. Philadelphia, beginning Jan. 25 (Er- 
anger). 

Sunrise at Campobello— Boston, through Jan 
11 (Colonial) ; Philadelphia, Jan. 13-25 (Forrest). 

Two for the Seesaw—Philadelphia, through 
Jan. 11 (Forrest). 

Winesburg, Ohio—Dorothy McGuire, ques 
Whitmore and Leon Ames have leading roles in 
Christopher Sergel’s dramatization of Sherwood 
Anderson’s stories. Washington, D.C., through 
Jan. 4 (Shubert); New Haven, Jan. 6-11 (Shu- 
bert) ; Boston, beginning Jan. 13° (Colonial). 


TOURING SHOWS 

BOSTON—Auntie Mame, through Jan. (Shu- 
bert) ; Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, for 4. weeks 
beginning faa. 13 (Wilbur) ;” No Time for 
Sergeants, beginning Jan. 25 (Colonial). 

CHICAGO—The Heogeet Millionaire, beginning 
Jan. 27 (Harris) , Fair Lady (Shubert). 

CINCINNATI—Middle of the Night, Jan. 20-25 
(Shubert). 

CLEVELAND—No Time for Sergeants, through 
Jan. 11 (Hanna); The Diary of Anne Frank, 
week be inning Jan 27 Useane). 

COLUMBUS e Diary of Anne Frank, Jan. 
13-15 (Hartman). 

DENVER—The Happiest Millionaire, Jan. 9-11 
(Auditorium). 

DETROIT—The Waltz of the Toreadors, Jan 
13-25 (Shubert). 

HERSHEY—Auntie Mame, Jan. 27 (Hershey 
Community Playhouse). 

INDIANAPOLIS—Middle of the Night, week of 
an. 27 (Murat). 

LOS ANGELES—Separate Tables, through Jan. 
11 (Huntington Hartford). 

LOUISVILLE—The Diary of Anne Frank, Jan. 
16-18 (Memorial Auditorium). 

MILWAUKEE—The Diary of Anne Frank, = 
7-11 Feeat) 3 The Happiest Millionaire, Jan 
21-25 (Pabst). 


Costumes by 
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These amazing new stereo discs promise to revolutionize the world of high fidelity! 
Now being readied for release, these long-playing binaural recordings are single 


grooved.. 


.can be played by simple adaptation of your present hi-fi rig. Priced at no 


more than ordinary monaural LP’s these new discs will at last make stereophonic 


sound possible for everyone. ... 


And what do you know about — transistorized hi-fi amplifiers which will last for- 


ever .. 
ionization .. 


. amazing new loudspeakers that have no cones, but “ 
.new inexpensive recording equipment for making stereo tapes .. 


excite” the air through 


. thin- 


line baffles which match the performance of many of today’s bulkier enclosures? 


New inventions, new improvements 


, new techniques are making high fidelity the most 


exciting pastime in America today—for those who keep ahead of all the latest hi-fi 
developments. And now, there’s one sure way to do this... 


Become a Charter Subscriber 
to America’s newest magazine 
for high fidelity enthusiasts! 


This is your invitation to become a Charter 
Subscriber to HiFi & Music Review, one of 
the most important publishing projects in 
the history of high fidelity! 

Five years in the making, this new monthly 
magazine will bring you a completely fresh 
approach to the pleasure-filled world of hi-fi 
music and sound. 

In simple, down-to-earth language, HiFi & 
Music Review will show you how to select a 
system best suited to your home... how to 
place it for best acoustics... keep you up- 
to-date on every new development. 

You'll tour the world of music. Composers 
and musicians, conductors and arrangers, 
classicists and jazz buffs discuss their works, 
their new plans. A panel of experts analyzes 
the best of the 200 recordings and tapes re- 
leased each month. You will learn how to 
build a fine record collection, make your 
own tapes. 

HiFi & Music Review will be big, lavish, 
generously illustrated ... printed on the 
finest paper. You will cherish each issue! 

No matter what interests you most... 
opera or blues... jazz or mood... sym- 
phonies or string quartets . . . whether you 
want to know more about fabulous stereo 
sound . . . 334% records ... tape... or the 
new 12 inch discs that play for 10 hours— 
you'll find it all in this elegant publication. 


FIRST ISSUE: JANUARY, 1958 


HiF; 
8 months ® 


for 
only 


*2.00 


Because only a limited number of copies 
of HiFi & Music Review will be printed for 
the first edition, we urge you to accept 
this Special Pre-Publication Offer NOW. 
HiFi & Music Review will sell regularly 
for $4 a year (12 issues). By subscribing 
now you save a full 25% .. . actually get 
the equivalent of 2 issues free. But most 
important, ordering now assures you of 
receiving Volume |, Number 1 of this bril- 
liant new magazine . . . certain to become 
a valued collector's item. In addition, you 
will receive a handsome Charter Subscrip- 
tion Certificate suitable for framing. 


Again, the printing of first-edition 
copies will be limited. So, don’t de- 
lay, fill out and mail in your Char- 
ter Subscription Application today. 


Another Ziff-Davis Special Interest Publication. Also 
publishers of: Popular Photography, Radio & TV News, 
Popular Electronics, Flying, Popular Boating, Sports 
Cars Illustrated, and Modern Bride. 


mtimimimieds CHARTER SUBSCRIPTION APPLICATION 


Please enter my Charter Subscription to HiFi & MUSIC 
REVIEW to start with Vol. I, No. 1, in January, 1958 — at 
the special rate of 8 months for only $2. Also send my 
Charter Subscription Certificate. 


0 Payment Enclosed. 


OD Bill me. 


Save us expensive billing costs and we'll add an 
extra issue free — making 9 issues for only $2! 


Name. 


Address_— 
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STELLA ADLER 
THEATRE STUDIO 


BASIC TRAINING COURSE 
IN PRINCIPLES OF ACTING 
AND 


CLASSES FOR PROFESSIONALS 
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Angna Enters 
MIME FOR ACTORS 


115 East 77th St. 
New York 21, N. Y. LE 5-8224 
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EUROPEAN 


Theatre /our 


Meet European directors, producers, 
designers, actors and actresses. 
Visit movie studios, drama schools 
and theatres. 17 days in England, 
France, Holland, Italy. 


See your travel 
agent or write 


THOS. S$. DUFFY 
TRAVEL CO. 


Hotel Onondaga 
Building 
Syracuse, N, Y. 





MINNEAPOLIS—The Diary of Anne Frank, 
through Jan. 5 (Lyceum); The Happiest Mil- 
lionaire, Jan. 14-19 (Lyceum). 

MONTREAL—Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, Jan. 6- 
11 (Her Majesty’s 

PITTSBURGH—The Waltz of the Toreadors, 
Jan. 6-11 (Nixon); No Time for Sergeants, 
Jan. 13-25 (Nixon). 

ST. LOUIS—The Waltz of the Toreadors 
through Jan. 4 (American); The Diary of 
Anne Frank, Jan. 20-25 (American). 

SALT LAKE CITY—The Happiest Millionaire, 
Jan. 6-7 (Capitol). 

SAN FRANCISCO—The Happiest Millionaire, 
through Jan. 4 (Geary); Separate Tables, be- 
inning Jan. 12 (Curran). 

RONTO—Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, Jan. 4 
(Royal Alexandra). 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—Middle of the Night, 

through Jan. 18 (National). 


OTHER U.S. PRODUCTIONS 


(Listings for March must be received by Jan- 


uary 12.) 

ALABAMA 
MOBILE—Joe Jefferson Players 
posure, beginning Jan. 3i. 
Guild: Antigone, Jan. 8- 

CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES—University ff, Southern Cali- 
fornia. My 3 Angels, Jan. 7-1 
SACRAMENTO- Sacramento Civic Repertory 
Theatre. Dark of the Moon, Jan. 9-11, 16-18 
SAN DIEGO—San Diego Copmuuity Theatre. 


The Bo Friend, beginning Jan. 
Stare D—Stanford U niversity. fie Who Gets 
en jan. 30-31. 
sTOe TON —Stockton Gr ic Theatre. The Mad- 
woman of Chaillot, Jan. 
COLORADO 
DENVER—Actors’ Studio 29: Tea and Sympathy, 
through Jan. 17. University of Denver: Sum- 
mer and Smoke, Jan. 30-31. 
CONNECTICUT 
MIDDLETOWN—’92 Theatre, Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. No Exit, Jen. 10-11. 
NEW HAVEN—\ «le University. Love in Buffalo, 
Jan. 15-18. 
DISTRICT OF COLUNBA 
WASHINGTON-—Arena Brother Rat, 
through Jan. 12. ey by: Right You 
Are, beginning Jan. 17, week ends ‘only 


Southern Ex- 
Mobile Theatre 


8 


FLORIDA 
JACKSONVILLE—Little Theatre of Jackson- 
ville. Witness for the Prosecution, Jan. 8-18. 
ST. PETERSBURG—St. Petersburg Little Thea- 

tre. The Chalk Garden, Jan. 12-15. 
SARASOTA—Players of Sarasota. A Roomful of 
Roses, beginning Jan. 6. 
IDAHO 
BOISE—Boise Little Theatre. Reclining Figure, 
beginning Jan. 29. 
ILLINOIS 
CHICAGO—Goodman Memorial Theatre: Tiger 
at the Gates, Jan. 10-26. Metropolitan Players: 
The Good Woman of Setzuan, Jan. 14, 16-18. 


ack and Jill Players: A Day to Remember, 
an. 18-19, 25-26. 


EVANSTON—Northwestern University Theatre. 
a! New Way to Pay Old Debts, beginning Jan. 


PARK pease: -Park Forest Playhouse. Picnic, 


Jan. 
INDIANA 

RICHMOND—Richmond Civic Theatre. Inherit 

the Wind, Jan. 27-31. 

IOWA 

DES MOINES—Des Moines Comamnalty Play- 

house. Man and Superman, Jan. 
GRINNELL—Grinnel College: &. and Dolls, 


Jan. 15-17. 
MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE—Vagabond Players. Death of a 
Salesman, beginning Jan. 7. 
BALTIMORE—The Pocket Theatre. Born Yester- 
day, Jan. 24-25, Jan. 31-Feb. 1. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
BOSTON—Silver Masque, ag Univer- 
sity. Dark of the salon Jan. 10- 
MIGHIGAN 
ey CREEK—Battle Creek Civic Theatre. 
3 Angels, Jan. 15-18. 
YPS LANTI—Eastern Sn ge College Players. 
Hedda Gabler, Jan. 16-18. 
MINNESOTA 
ST. PAUL—Theatre Saint Paul. The Desperate 
Hours, opens Jan. 31. 
NEW JERSEY 
MELSU RN—Paper "0 Playhouse. The Match- 
maker, through Jan. 12. 
ORADELL rgen Comesy Players. King of 
Hearts ursdays, Fridays and Saturdays 
through Jan. 





NEW YORK 


ae Elmira College. Hedda Gabler, Jan. 
-12 


FRESH MEADOWS—Fresh Meadows Commu- 


nity Theatre, Jr. H. S. 216. The Late George 
Apley, Jan. 24-2 


HUNTINGTON— t ownship Theatre Group. 
Born Yesterday, Jan. 9-11. 


OHIO 
KENT—Kent State University. 


Liliom, Jan 
9.9 


TOLEDO—Repertoire Little Theatre. Joan of 
Lorraine, beginning Jan. 23. 
WARREN—Trumbull New Theatre. Hay Fever, 
Jan. 16-18, 23-25, 30-31. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
yy Abbey Playhouse. Light Up 


Jan. 3-11, week ends only; The Loud 
Red Poiea be inning Jan. 


17. 
UNIVERSITY PARK—Penn State oieeers The 
Caine Mutiny Court-Martial, Jan. 10-11. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
COLUMBIA—Town Theatre. Janus, beginning 


Jan. 29 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
SIOUX FALLS—Augustana College. The Rivals, 


Jan. 9-15 
TENNESSEE 
KNOXVILLE—University of Tennessee. The Re- 
markable Mr. Pennypacker, Jan. 22-30. 
TEXAS 
HOUSTON—Theatre °58. Heat of Noontide, 
through Jan. 19; And So, Farewell, beginning 


Jan. 21. 
SAN ANTONIO—San Antonio Little Theatre. 
The Teahouse of the August Moon, Jan. 15-19 


WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE versity of Washington, Showboat 


Theatre: MG ihn y alling s> through Jan. 11; The 
Potting _ pecsnnens Jan. 1 Penthouse 
Theatre: Housekeeping, opening Jan. 2. 


son WISCONSIN 
KENOSHA—Kenosha Little Theatre. The Grand 


Prize, Jan. 29-31. 
MILWAUKEE—Milwaukee Players. Red Roses 


for Me, Jan. 24-26. 
CAK ADA 
OTTAWA—Ottawa Litt.. Theatre. The Chalk 
Garden, Jan. 13-18. 
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BROADWAY SHOWS 
Costumed by BROOKS 


ANNIE GET YOUR GUN, AUNTIE MAME, 
CAROUSEL DAMN YANKEES, FANNY. FOU 
POSTER, GUYS & DOLLS, HAPPY HUNTING. 
JOAN ‘OF LORAINE KISMET LIFE WITH 
FATHER, LUTE SONG, H 


ARE RINGING, THE CRUCIBLE, THE KING 
THE LARK, WHERE'S CHARLEY, ZIEG- 
Feib FOLLIES, and thousands of others, 


It's more than likely that we made the 


costumes originally for the plays you will 
produce. 


You may use the same quality costumes at 
moderate rental charges. tite us today for 
Costume Plots fo your plays, and our estimate! 


BROOKS COSTUME CO. 


3 W. 6ist Street, New York 23, N. Y. 


THEATRE 
WORLD 


Volume XIll_ 1956-57 
by Daniel Blum 


is now at your bookstore. It’s the 
only pictorial record of the cur- 
rent season. 500 photos of scenes 
and players, biographies, index, 
etc. $5.00 
GREENBERG: PUBLISHER 
New York 22 
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TEACHERS 
AND 
DIRECTORS 
Learn—Observe 


Theatrical Production, Technique 
and Teaching Methods at the 
AMERICAN SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 
For Teachers: drama, speech and Iiterature 
For Directors: school, college, little theatre 
A comprehensive program of instruc- 
tion im the plays of Shakespeare and 
classroom meticds for Verse Read- 
ing, Speech, Diction, Acting, Play 
Reading. Prominent guest lecturers. 


Practical association with the only 
permanent classical theatre in the 
United States. Enrollees will attend 
1958 Festival productions, “Hamlet,” 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” and 
“The Winter’s Tale,” and selected re- 
hearsals. 


FIVE WEEKS WITH THE 
AMERICAN SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 
July 21 to August 23, 1958 
at Stratford, Conn. 

For further Information write to: 

The Administrator, Academy 


| merican Shakespeare Festival 


210 West 65th Street 
New York 23, N. Y. 





| 





TAMARA 
DAYKARHANOVA 
SCHOO 


STAGE 


Spring Term—February 


Partia! Scholarship assistance to 
Korean Veterans 


27 West 67th St., New York, N.Y. 
TRafalgar 7-5834 
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Send for your copy 
of the NEW 8S84-page 
Kliegli Catalog No. T-61 


Contains factual information, charts, illumina- 


tion data, pictures and diagrams covering the 


very latest lighting and lighting control equip- 


ment for all theatre presentations. 


LIEGL BROS. 


UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC STAGE LIGHTING CO., 
321 W. SOth ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


Use this convenient coupon 


AMT is an acting @ 
studio and performing 

group where the serious @ 
actor, beginner or 
professional can 

deepen the knowledge of 3 
his craft Off-Broadway 


and on tour 
ACTING CLASSES @ 


Spring Semester starts 
February 1st 


BRETT WARREN, Director 
Actors Mobile Theatre @ 


107 W. 46 St., N. Y.C. oS 


PLaza 7-8147 
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KLIEGL BROS. 


321 West 50th Street 


INC. 


ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF KLIEGLIGHTS 
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Country Girl 


For a young lady in the front rank 
of American actors, Julie Harris is 
about as modest as they come. We 
looked in on her backstage at The 
Country Wife and found her in a yel- 
low dressing gown, eating pumpkin 
pie. She volunteered two bits of in- 
formation: (a) The Wycherley play 
is her first venture in classic comedy; 
and (b) she has been enjoying it 
thoroughly. 


“An American hasn’t much chance 
to act in classic plays,” she said, a 
bit wistfully, “and so this part of my 
background was neglected. I'd like to 
do more classic work if I could kind 
of slide into it, rather than going to 
bat in a big part. The English do 
Shakespeare so beautifully because 
they’ve been trained in it, and I 
haven’t been. I’d like to start with a 
role like Ophelia. Or Cordelia—that’s 
another beautiful part.” 


Margery Pinchwife, the naive rus- 
tic she plays in The Country Wife, 
reminds Miss Harris of “an apple 
from the country, green and shiny 
I love the letter-writing scene—I 
guess it’s my favorite. But then the 
director (George Devine) says that 
scene is absolutely foolproof. Mar- 
gery is the closest I’ve come to a 
classic part. I guess that’s one of the 
reasons I enjoy it so.” 


10 


AUNTIE GREER—Greer Garson makes her Ameri- 
can stage debut this month when she follows Rosa- 
lind Russell in the title role of Auntie Mame. Miss 
Garson is the third Auntie Mame to date (Con- 
stance Bennett is playing the part on tour), and 
there will be a fourth when the British production 


is put on in the spring. 


OFFSTAGE 


A disturbance outside the dressing- 
room door interrupted her thoughts. 
“Tll just see what that is,” she an- 
nounced, while her husband (Man- 
ning Gurian) and her maid stood by, 
ready to run interference. She sur- 
veyed the crowd outside. “I don't 
think they want my autograph,” she 
said at last. “They must be after 
Laurence Harvey's.” 


Rhubarb Sprouts on Broadway 


A sure sign that the theatre season 
is in full swing is an author-producer 
controversy. By that barometer, the 
current season has definitely arrived. 
The controversy centering around 
Compulsion can take its place with 
the best hassles in stage history. Up 
to now, all we knew about the mat- 
ter was what we had read in the 
papers, as the saying is. And there 
has been plenty to read. 


Meyer Levin, author of the best- 
selling novel on which the play is 
based, did the original dramatization. 
Before the play reached the Ambas- 
sador Theatre, however, this original 
script had given way to a “producers’ 
version” which, Levin has insisted, is 
an adulteration of his work. After a 
round of claims, counterclaims and 
legal action, the “producers’ version” 
reached the stage late in October. 
Hardly a day passed without some 


VANDAMM 


quote from Levin (who tried to halt 
the production), the producers and 
Robert Thom, whose official billing 
for Compulsion is that of “assistant 
to the producers,” but who, in a 
statement carried by the New York 
Herald Tribune, claimed authorship 
of the script being performed. Since 
the novel and the play stem from the 
notorious Leopold-Loeb case of 1924, 
even Nathan Leopold and his attor- 
ney broke into print with thumbnail 
critiques of the rival scripts—Levin’s 
and the producers’. 

Meanwhile, in all the papers, the 
producers are quoting Walter Win- 
chell in this manner: “Dramatic 
smash!” 

When we caught up with the busy 
Mr. Levin, he informed us that the 
stage version of the work has been 
“deprived of its thematic structure.” 
This theme, he said, is “compulsion 
and free will-—I almost called the 
book by that title, but I guess the 
publisher is just as glad I didn’t. It 
sounds too much like a treatise.” 

Stocky and incisive in manner, the 
author rather resembles a reporter 
turned successful novelist. We 
learned that he has written eleven 
books, two films and two plays. 

“What are you working on now?” 
we asked. 

“Lawsuits,” he replied with a grin. 
“T’m up to my neck.” 
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Say It Without Music 

It may come as news to Esquire 
which recently featured librettist 
Gian-Carlo Menotti as the inspired 
genius of the forthcoming opera Va- 
nessa, to the almost complete exclu- 
sion of its composer, Samuel Barber 
(discussed elsewhere in this issue)— 
but an opera is generally identified 
by the name of the man who wrote 
the music. After all, who ever heard 
of Antonio Ghislanzoni’s Aida? 

While this urge to be helpful is 
with us, we are moved to call to the 
attention of the Associated Press edi- 
tors a dispatch which that press as- 
sociation sent out from New York a 
few weeks back, informing one and 
all that “Mrs. Mamie Eisenhower at- 
tended the matinée of the Broadway 
musical Auntie Mame.” Could it be, 
we thought, that in the course of 
watching the fascinating Miss Rus- 
sell operating at full tilt, we over- 
looked the music? We'll admit that 
the script has its libretto aspects, all 
right. But it’s really a straight play, 
boys. 


Brooklyn's Gift to the Bard 

Thirty-six-year-old Joseph Papp, 
prime mover of the New York 
Shakespeare Festival which opened 
its winter season in November, is a 
slim, dark, intense man, and a strong 
advocate of perseverance and talk. 
He was born in the Williamsburg sec- 
tion of Brooklyn and he works as a 
production stage manager for the 
Columbia Broadcasting System's tele- 
vision enterprises. He does, that is, 
when he is not dunning foundations, 
harassing city officials or cajoling 
women’s clubs for support for his 
Shakespearean project. 

The festival started humbly enough 
four years ago in a Sunday-school 
room of a Presbyterian church on 
Manhattan’s east side. But his aims 
were always high. “We wanted to 
create a style of acting not too in- 
ternal, not too bombastic, so that 
poetic plays could be done on the 
stage in a highly realistic way, with- 
out sacrificing the poetry and the 
style.” That the Shakespeare group 
is well on its way to attaining this 
goal is a tribute, Papp says, to its 
good fortune in securing Stuart 
Vaughan as stage and artistic direc- 
tor. 

Another aim was to bring theatre 
to “a great dispossessed audience 
both the ordinary theatregoers who 
have been priced out of the theatre, 
and those who have never seen a live 
professional production.” 

Equipped with “no influence, no 
pull, no nuthin’, just talk,” the enter- 
prising Mr. Papp has wangled a char- 
ter from the New York State De- 
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partment of Education. From the 
City of New York he has secured the 
use of a two-thousand-seat audito- 
rium on the east side, and of park 
sites in Queens, Brooklyn, the Bronx 
and Manhattan for outdoor produc- 
tions; assorted equipment and chairs 
used in these productions, along with 
police guard; and now a theatre, the 
Heckscher on upper Fifth Avenue, 
where his winter season opened with 
Richard III. An optimist, and not 
without reason, Papp also is expect- 
ing a contribution from the city to- 
ward operating expenses. This, he 
believes, will be the first instance of 
financial support for theatre granted 
by officials of the nation’s number- 
one theatre city. 

“The Department of Parks was 
tremendously co-operative in last 
summer’s festival in the parks. I’m 
sure it must have spent between 
$15,000 and $20,000 on manpower and 
equipment,” Papp pointed out. “And 
when we had to abandon our plans 
to take each play to every borough, 
they had to put on three new phone 
operators to take care of the com- 
plaints.” 

The secret of his success in obtain- 
ing city aid is summed up neatly in 
these words: “I started with the low- 
est possible guy and worked up to 
the highest possible guy.” Along the 
way he met Richard Jenkins, Man- 
hattan Borough director of the De- 
partment of Parks—‘“a wonderful 


guy who loved theatre.” Another 
helpful individual was Stanley H 
Lowell, an assistant to Mayar Wag- 
ner. “I had been calling the mayor’s 
office and they said call Commission- 
er Patterson’s office (Department of 
Commerce and Public Events), and 
they said call the mayor’s office.” 
Finally he did indeed call on the 
mayor’s office—in person—and dis- 
covered that the mayor is “very 
much for it.” So is the Board of Es- 
timate, which is considering supply- 
ing one-third of the festival’s operat- 
ing needs. 

But the city and State are not the 
only sources that Shakespearean 
Papp has tapped. He has secured aid 
from the Doris Duke and Old Do- 
minion Foundations, and he also paid 
a visit to the New York office of the 
American National Theatre and 
Academy. This came about during 
the summer of 1956 when he discov- 
ered that an amplifying system was 
necessary to carry the actors’ lines 
to audiences in the far reaches of 
the East River Amphitheatre, against 
the competition of boats and air- 
planes. 

“Dirty, begrimed, unshaven and 
unslept, [Papp’s speech often lapses 
into a sort of blank verse, possibly 
through long association with the 
Bard] I went to see the ladies of the 
New York Chapter of ANTA. I 
pounded on the table and _ said, 
‘You’ve got to put up the money for 


Eugéne Ionesco’s The Chairs will open this month at the Phoenix Theatre, off 
Broadway in New York, with Joan Plowright (right) in the same role that 
she played recently in London. Pictured with her in this scene from the Lon- 
don version is George Devine, who staged The Country Wife for Broadway. 





our amplifier.’ They just stared at 
me, all those ladies, but they gave 
me $500.” 

The New York Times was the first 
of the metropolitan dailies to send a 
critic to review the amphitheatre 
productions, and Arthur Gelb’s fa- 
vorable appraisal concluded with a 
note to the effect that the festival 
needed $750 in order to continue. 
The morning the notice appeared, 
producer Herman (My Fair Lady) 
Levin telephoned Papp. “I read that 
you need $750,” he said. “Is that 
all?” Assured that it was, Levin con- 
tinued: “Come over to my office and 
pick up the check.” 

Rodgers and Hammerstein, anoth- 
er going concern, contributed $1,000. 
“T met them when I worked on their 
production of Cinderella for C.B.S.,” 
Papp recalled. “You might say I got 
close to them. I get close to these 
people and I ask them for money.” 
Papp also got close to Howard S. 
Cullman, honorary chairman of New 
York’s Port Authority and a well- 
known play investor. Now Cullman 
is raising money for the project from 
among his friends, and so is the 
afore-mentioned Mr. Levin. 

This is a chain reaction which 
Papp understandably looks on with 
great favor. As for himself, he was 
strictly an unsalaried worker on be- 
half of the festival until November. 
Then, with his first child on the way, 
he finally put himself on the payroll 
for the same weekly share received 
by the actors. 

Looking back to last summer, he 
pointed to the festival’s own record 
attendance—150,000 persons far the 
outdoor productions. “We had every 
type of person, from an old man with 
a beard and a Shakespeare book un- 
der his arm, who came to every per- 
formance of every play, to boys and 
girls and Puerto Rican mothers who 
couldn't understand the language but 
sat there with their babies in their 
arms and applauded the spectacle. 
Maybe Shakespeare can be all things 
to all men. With our audiences, all 
men certainly seem to like him.” 


Reason Why 

Apropos of audiences, we like Al- 
bert Camus’ explanation for the emi- 
nence of legitimate drama: “The 
theatre is the greatest of literary 
forms because it is the most difficult. 
The difficulty consists in putting lofty 
ideas to a wide audience where im- 
beciles sit side by side with intelli- 
gent people. It demands great art.” 


Stage-struck 


One of America’s best-known story- 
tellers, Katherine Anne Porter, be- 
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lieves she has found a new home for 
her stories. She indicated as much 
when we talked to her recently. The 
home is the theatre, and what she 
had in mind was a place for adapta- 
tions of her own literary output. This 
after many years of seeing “my 
stories mangled on radio and televi- 
sion.” 

The vivacious, gray-haired lady 
from Texas admits that her experi- 
ences in the other mediums caused 
her to be a bit gun-shy when Corinne 
Jacker first approached her about do- 
ing a stage version of Pale Horse, 
Pale Rider, one of her most famous 
steries. But when Miss Porter paid a 
visit to the recent ANTA production 
of this work at Theatre de Lys in 
New York, her fears were allayed. 
There was a sort of double hazard in 
this case, for the story is directly 
autobiographical. The author ad- 
mitted that it was a strange expe- 
rience, watching Margaret Linn por- 
tray her as a girl reporter during 
World War I. But the actors were 
“so fine, so warm and so human” 
that Miss Porter also found it an ex- 
hilerating experience. So exhilerat- 
ing, in fact, that she forthwith put 
her stamp of approval on the project 
of transferring the production to Jan 
Hus Auditorium, another off-Broad- 
way house. 


All in a Night's Work 

Those who believe that acting is all 
glamour—at least between eight- 
forty and eleven—would do well to 
consider the fate of the very blonde 
and very beautiful Mary Ure. As the 
feminine lead of Look Back in Anger, 
Miss Ure spends a good part of each 
performance bent over an ironing 
board. In the course of a perform- 
ance she irons two men’s shirts and 
a pair of pajamas, and does a while- 
you-wait job on a pair of trousers 
which one of the characters has re- 
moved. 

The youthful actress, who is also 
the wife of the play’s author, John 
Osborne, needed no instruction from 
the director for this ironing assign- 
ment. She had, in fact, wielded an 
iron since her girlhood in Glasgow. 
Although the men in the audience 
probably don’t give a second thought 
to her technique at the board, some 
housewives have become so engrossed 
that they lost track of the action. 
And, sure enough, one of them has 


gone on record with the view that 
Miss Ure is not following approved 
technique (American technique, that 
is) by ironing the tails of the shirts 
before the collars and yokes. 

Since this is clearly a matter for 
experts, we confined ourselves to 
making a more elementary, but quite 
practical, query. Has she ever tried 
saving time by doing her own laun- 
dry on stage? 

“No,” she replied. “That wouldn't 
be feasible, since the ironing is so 
carefully timed as part of the action. 
Besides, I wouldn’t want to scorch 
anything that really belonged to me.” 


in Fashion and Out 

We are charmed—downright fasci- 
nated, in fact—to note the politesse 
in fashion on the television screen. 
Recently we heard Miss Dinah Shore 
acknowledge that Miss Rosemary 
Clooney had been there earlier with 
an unforgettable rendition of a song 
called ‘“‘Tenderly.” A few nights later, 
Mr. Perry Como followed suit by 
crediting Master Pat Boone with a 
ditty by the name of “April Love.” 
Can you imagine Maria Meneghini 
Callas, announcing: “I will now sing 
that great aria of Lily Pons, the Mad 
Scene from Lucia di Lammermoor” ? 


First-nighters 

The make-up of Broadway’s open- 
ing-night audiences is fairly predict- 
able. There are the critics, volunteer 
critics and the angels, and between 
these extremes there are the person- 
alities and the celebrities and the 
claque, otherwise known as the pro- 
ducer’s friends. When a private citi- 
zen invariably shows up on such 
nights, he stands out, and without 
the aid of fancy dress. 

Two examples of this rare type 
have come to our attention during 
the current season. One is a tall, 
fair-hairee gentleman named Jay 
Lazarus, a personnel consultant for 
the Palmer De Meyer Employment 
Agency. By day he seeks out and 
places executives; by night, for the 
past four years, he has attended 
every Broadway opening. His reason, 
simply stated, is that “I love the 
theatre.” Why opening nights? “It’s 
the greatest test for a performer; if 
he’s good, he’s at his very best on 
opening night.” His favorite show in 
four years of devoted first-nighting 
is The Most Happy Fella. Four 
Winds, on the other hand, “comes 


Opposite page—Katharine Hepburn (as Beatrice) and Alfred Drake (Bene- 
dick) were scheduled to begin a nine-week tour in the American Shakespeare 
Festival production Much Ado About Nothing this month, with Philadelphia 
as the first stop. The tour is the first under the auspices of the festival or- 


ganization. 
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Summer of the Seventeenth Doll, by the Australian actor-author Ray Lawler, 
is coming to Broadway late this month with Lawler (left) and Madge Ryan 
in leading roles. The two have been playing the same parts in the London 
production of this work, one of the major successes in the West End during 


1957. 


close to beimg the worst” he has seen. 
Lazarus was wary about revealing 
the source of his tickets, but he did 
volunteer the information that 
“whenever the curtain is advertised 
for eight, it never rises before eight- 
twelve.” 

Mr. Lazarus stands out, as we have 
said. But he isn’t half as conspicu- 
ous as Jay Matlick, who is sixteen 
and whose occupation is “apple-stick- 
ing, when I’m not in class at Wingate 
High School in Brooklyn.” He has 
been writing songs and performing at 
school for four or five years. He 
earns the money for his second-bal- 
cony seats by working after school 
placing the sticks in candy apples, a 
position he obtained with the aid of 
his father, an ice-cream jobber. 

We rather marveled that this hard- 
earned cash should be invested on 
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something not yet judged, but the 
young man answered after the fash- 
ion of a true adventurer. “I don’t 
mind taking chances,” he confided. 
Besides, it’s more exciting on first 
nights, and the people are all dressed 
up. I see everything on Broadway 
because I want to learn different act- 
ing and writing styles.” Master Mat- 
lick, who is nothing if not precocious, 
also informed us that he is at work 
right now with his cousin, composing 
a musical comedy called Affairs of 
the Madam. It deals, he said, with 
“a madam and her daughter.” 


Blood, Sweat and Cheers 

As a devotee of thrillers from 'way 
back (the second balcony, generally), 
we were immensely pleased to learn 
that another nonprofessional recently 
scored a triumph at one of our fa- 
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vorite games, that of predicting the 
killer by intermission time. Winston 
Churchill brought off this feat in 
London recently, and in competition 
with a real pro, his own detective- 
bodyguard. Sir Winston, surely one 
of the few persons in the vicinity of 
London who hadn’t attended Agatha 
Christie’s The Mousetrap until this 
season, made up the deficiency late 
in October, at which time he correct- 
ly predicted the murderer at inter- 
mission time. But the thing that im- 
pressed us was that he spotted his 
man, while the detective didn’t. 

Of course we must admit that the 
circumstances surrounding this 
guessing game were rather special. 
But then the detective was similarly 
favored, we assume. In the event 
you missed the newspaper account of 
this, permit us to do a bit of recon- 
structing. Churchill was _ invited 
backstage for a drink, during the in- 
termission of this performance, by 
the manager of the Ambassadors’ 
Theatre. He accepted, made his way 
back with the detective and Lady 
Churchill, and since the curtain was 
down, he enjoyed his drink while 
seated in the chair of the play’s vic- 
tim. It was there that he correctly 
called his shot. 

Aside from providing a sidelight 
on the career of the statesman, the 
story strikes us as one with practical 
publicity value for producers of this 
type of play. While the curtain is 
down during the intermission, why 
not permit audience members to visit 
the actual scene of the crime on 
stage, and make their predictions? 
Drinks could be optional—perhaps as 
prizes for those with the right identi- 
fication. 


From Principal to Principal 


Producer-director David Ross of 
Manhattan’s Fourth Street Theatre 
should be glad to know that his fall 
production of The Italian Straw Hat 
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was not in vain, short though the 
run was. The engagement marked 
the professional acting debut of Ga- 
briel Mason, who is seventy-three, 
and who spent twenty-five of those 
years as principal of Abraham Lin- 
coln High School in Brooklyn. When 
his story was reported by one of the 
news services, former students sent 
him congratulatory messages from 
every part of the country. In fact, 
the messages came in sufficient vol- 
ume to set Ross to wishing that more 
of these one-time pupils had settled 
down closer to Fourth Street. 

Dr. Mason is as lively a septua- 
genarian as one could meet. He 
plays golf when he isn’t teaching phi- 
losophy at Brooklyn College, or writ- 
ing books (Great American Liberals 
and a novel titled Above Destiny). 
Altheugh his professional acting ca- 
reer has just begun, the former prin- 
cipal has been active in amateur 
theatre since 1930. He was vacation- 
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ing in the Berkshires last summer 
when Ross turned up with a script 
under his arm. 

Rehearsals went on for twelve 
hours at a stretch, at times, but Dr. 
Mason says he enjoyed it all—cele- 
brated his seventy-third birthday 
during the run, in fact. “It was my 
way of having fun,” he said. “When 
people retire, they should do things 
they like, things that give them joy.”’ 
He even enjoys riding subways. “I 
always carry a book of philosophy 
with me and read it during the trip.” 
And with that he headed for a sub- 
way station with David Major's In- 
troduction to Philosophy under his 
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DEAR SIR: . 

In reference to Mr. Dwyte Robins’ let- 
ter in which Mr. Robins states that he, 
for one, would not miss Renata Tebaldi if 
she confined herself merely to La Scala. 
Well! The feud Maria Callas and Tebaldi 
are having would be mild to the one Mr. 
Robins and I would have if we ever came 
face to face. I have nothing against Callas 
except the fact that she is no Tebaldi, 
And as for Mr. Robins, I for one would 
not miss Dwyte Robins if he crawled back 
into the woodwork from whence he came. 

MARIE TOMMASINO 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Why must your music critic constantly 
make nasty inferences in regard to Maria 
Meneghini Callas? Just because a woman 
is the greatest singing artist our genera- 
tion has produced is no reason for de- 
testing her so bitterly. To one who has 
thrilled to the Callas Norma, been titil- 
lated by her Trovatore, and enchanted by 
the most piquant of Butterflies imagin- 
able, Miss Coleman’s conduct seems ab- 
surd. If she just doesn’t like Callas, let 
her say so and be done at that. 

HELENE WASHER 
Chicago, Illinois 


I had the pleasure of reading Emily 
Coleman’s article [October]. Mention is 
made of Anna Moffo, young Pennsylva- 
nia soprano whe in spite of her European 
triumphs is very little known in this, her 
country. It also said that she hoped to 
remedy this unfortunate situation in the 
fall with the Lyric Opera in Chicago. 
That debut took place on October 16 
when she sang the leading role of La 
Bohéme opposite Jussi Bjoerling. May I 
say that it was a magnificent performance. 

TOMAS A. BERNARDINI 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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extensively from writers on theatre from 
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LENA HORNE lines out “Napoleon” in the second act of 
the Harold Arlen-E. Y. Harburg-Fred Saidy musical comedy. 

This show establishes no new frontiers in our musical the- 
atre but it does restore one important landmark—Lena Horne. 
She is back on a Broadway stage for the first time since 1939 
and personally we are inclined to go along with talent like 
hers even if the by-products are fairly discouraging. 

The old-fashioned musical boils down to a series of vocal 
numbers by Miss Horne who is singer enough to make them 
reasonably memorable. 






























CRITICAL BOX SCORE: The New 
York newspaper judges rendered a four- 
to-three decision in favor of the produc- 
tion. Brooks Atkinson of the Times called 
it “a beautiful, jovial, old-fashioned musi- 
cal that has been produced and staged 
with taste and style.” Richard Watts, Jr. 
of the Post was one of two who turned in 
favorable notices containing reservations 
about the book: “What difference does it 
make that Jamaica has an epically feeble 
book? It is certain to be a rousing hit, 
and, despite that libretto, it clearly de- 
serves to be. Lena Horne is one of the 
incomparable performers of our time.” 
John Chapman of the Daily News found 
the book greater cause for alarm; for him 
the proceedings amounted to a series of 
musical numbers, and he stated that the 
music lacks variety. Another dissenter, 
Walter Kerr of the Herald Tribune, wrote: 
“Jamaica is the kind of musical that leads 
you to wonder whether it was produced 
simply because all concerned had such 
high, happy hopes for the original-cast 
album. The concert at the Imperial doesn’t 
really seem to have much else in view. 
The question is: Can you make a whole 
show out of sheet music?” 
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JAMAICA 


October 31, 1957 
Imperial Theatre 


A musical comedy with book by E. Y. Harburg 
and Fred Saidy, music by Harold Arlen, lyrics by 
Mr. Harburg; presented by David Merrick, directed 
by Robert Lewis, choreography by Jack Cole, scenery 
designed b-- Oliver Smith, lighting by Jean Rosen- 
thal, costumes designed by Miles White; musical 
direction, continuity and vocals by Lehman Engel, 
orchestrations by Philip J. Lang, dance music and 
additional vocals by Peter Matz. 


CAST 
KOLI Ricardo Montalban 
QUICO Augustine Rios 
SAVANNAH Lena Horne 
GRANDMA OBEAH Adelaide Hall 
GINGER Josephine Premice 
SNODGRASS Roy Thompson 
HUCKLEBUCK Hugh Dilworth 
ISLAND WOMEN Ethel Ayler, Adelaide Boatner 
GOVERNOR Erik Rhodes 
CICERO Ossie Davis 
LANCASTER James E. Wall 


FIRST SHIP’S OFFICER 
SECOND SHIP’S OFFICER 
JOE NASHUA 
DOCK WORKER Allen Richards 
RADIO ANNOUNCER Alan Shayne 
LEAD DANCERS: Alvin Ailey and Uhristyne Lawson. 
ISLANDERS: Ethel Ayler, Adelaide Boatner, Jayne 
Craddock, Norma Donaldson, Patricia Dunn, 
Doris Galiber, Lavinia Hamilton, Sandra Hinton, 
Chailendra Jones, Audrey Mason, Sally Neal, 
Pearl Reynolds, Christine Spencer, Carolyn 
Stanford, Jacqueline Walcott, Barbara Wright, 
George Boreland, Hugh Bryant, Herb Coleman, 
Hugh Dilworth, Frank Glass, Harold Gordon. 
Nat Horne, Albert Johnson, Tony Martinez, Jim 
McMillan, Charles Moore, Allen Richards, Claude 
Thompson, Roy Thompson, Billy Wilson, Michael 
Wright, Ben Vargas. 


Tony Martinez 
Michael Wright 
Joe Adams 


General manager, Jack Schlissel; company mana- 
ger, Vince McKnight; production stage manager, 
Neil Hartley; stage manager, Charies Blackwell; 
press representatives, Harvey B. Sabinson and David 
Powers. 


.MUSICAL NUMBERS: “Savannah,” “Savannah's 
Wedding Day,” “Pretty to Walk With,” “Push the 
Button,” “Incompatibility,” “Little Biscuit,” “Cocoa- 
nut Sweet,” “Pity the Sunset,” “Yankee Dollar,” 
“What Good Does It Do?,” “Monkey in the Mango 
Tree,” “Take It Slow, Joe,” “Ain’t It the Truth,” 
“Leave the Atom Alone,” “For Every Fish,” “I 
Don’t Think I'll End It All Today,” “Napoleon.” 


JAMAICA 
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COMPULSION 


COMPULSION 


October 24, 1957 
Ambassador Theatre 


A drama (producers’ version) based on the novel 
by Meyer Levin, presented by Michael Myerberg 
and Len. S. Gruenberg, staged by Alex Segal, set- 
tings by Peter Larkin, costumes by John Boxer, 
lighting by Charles Elson, original music and musi- 
cal direction by Cy Coleman; assistant to the pro- 





(CRITICAL BOX SCORE: The news- 
paper critics posted a verdict of four to 
three against this work. John Chapman, 
Daily News, and John McClain, Journal- 
American, both noted the play’s power 
while commenting that it is overlong; and 
Robert Coleman, Mirror, summed up the 
enterprise as “rough, raw and gripping.” 
Among the dissenters, Richard Watts, Jr. 
of the Post fownd that the play “talks itself 
into ineffectuality”; Walter Kerr, Herald 
Tribune, declared: “The materials are 
interesting if coldly clinical; the incidental 
excitements are often real; the end result 
is a mammoth labyrinth from which no 
identifiable play emerges”; Frank Aston, 
World Telegram and Sun, pointed to the 
play’s “great length and. lack of suspense”; 
and Brooks Atkinson, Times, said: “To 
this theatregoer, Compulsion leaves the 
Leopold-Loeb murder about where it was 
before—morbid, horrible, degenerate, odi- 
ous.” ) Theatre Arts says, “Enough said.” 


ducers, Robert Thom. 


CAST 
JUDD STEINER (today) 
PRISON GUARD 
SID SILVER (today) 
JUDD STEINER (1924) 
ARTIE STRAUS 
CHARLES KESSLER 
ELSIE KESSLER 
DRUGSTORE CLERK 
HORN (Prosecuting Attorney) 
SWABODA 
SID SILVER (1924) 
TOM DALY 
MIKE PRAGER 
LYMAN 
AL 
MYRA SELIGMAN 
RUTH GOLDENBERG 
WAITER 
BARTENDER 
OLIVER STEGER 
MCNAMARA 
PADUA 
GIRL ON THE TELEPHONE 
MR. FARMER 
MEDIUM 
BILLY STRAUS 
MRS, STRAUS 
JAMES STRAUS 


Chris Gampel 
Joseph Beruh 
Gerald Gordon 
Dean Stockwell 
Roddy McDowall 
Ben Astar 

Gina Petrushka 
Joseph Beruh 
Howard Da Silva 
Ben Yaffee 
Gerald Gordon 
James Bender 
John Marley 
James Ray 
Joseph Beruh 
Barbara Loden 
Ina Balin 

Joseph Beruh 
Mark Gordon 
Ben Yaffee 
Elliott Sullivan 
Paul Stevens 
Patricia Roe 
James Greene 
Dorothy Raymond 


Luchino Solito de Solis 


Joan Croydon 
Earl Hammond 


JONATHAN WILK (Defense Attorney) 


FIRST GIRL 

SECOND GIRL 

THIRD GIRL 

FOURTH GIRL 

JUDAH STEINER, SR. 
AUNT BERTHA 
FERDINAND FELDSCHER 
MAX STEINER 
SANDRA MANNHEIMER 
SWASEY 

PRISON GUARD 
DANNY MINES 

PEG SWEET 

WILLIE WEISS 
RAPHAEL GOETZ 
MILT LEWIS 

EMIL 

DR. STAUFFER 

DR. ALLMAN 

DR. MCNARRY 

DR. VINCENTI 

JUDGE MATTHEWSON 


Michael Constantine 


Muriel Higgins 
Patricia Roe 
Barbara Miners 
Suzanne Pleshette 
Bernard Lenrow 
Dorothy Raymond 
Roger de Koven 
Stefan Gierasch 
Helen Baron 
Ted Gunther 
Mark Gordon 
Joseph Beruh 
Maybelle Wright 
Julian Barry 
James Ray 

D, J. Sullivan 
Chris Gampel 
Reynolds Evans 
Ben Astar 
Lloyd Gough 
James Greene 
Edward Cullen 


General manager, Ben Boyar; stage manager, John 
Paul; press representatives, Samuel J. Friedman, 
Robert Ullman, Shirley Herz. 
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TIME REMEMBERED 


(CRITICAL BOX SCORE: This one 
drew seven positive reactions, though two 
of the critics were somewhat restrained. 
Among the enthusiasts, Brooks Atkinson 
of the Times declared: “Everything is just 
about ideal.” Richard Watts, Jr. of the 
Post called the project a “delightfully 
playful entertainment in the best sophisti- 
cated fairy-tale fashion.” And John Chap- 
man of the Daily News wrote that “in our 
current dramatic season it shows its gen- 
tle beauty like an orchid in an ash can.”) 


TIME REMEMBERED 


November 12, 1957 
Morosco Theatre 


A romantic comedy by Jean Anouilh in an Eng- 
lish version by Patricia Moyes, with music composed 
by Vernon Duke; presented by the Playwrights’ 
Company in association with Milton Sperling, di- 
rected by Albert Marre, scenery designed by Oliver 
Smith, costumes by Miles White, lighting by Feder. 

CAST 
AMANDA 
DUCHESS OF PONT-AU~BRONC 
THEOPHILUS 
LORD HECTOR 
ICE-CREAM MAN 
TAXI DRIVER 
PRINCE ALBERT 
FERDINAND 
SINGER 
PIANIST 
VIOLINIST 
CELLIST 
LANDLORD 
GERMAIN 
FOOTMEN AND WAITERS 


Susan Strasberg 
Helen Hayes 
Frederick Rolf 
Glenn Anders 
Le Roi Operti 
George Ebeling 
Richard Burton 
Sig Arno 
Stanley Grover 
Edmund Horn 
Seymour Miroff 
Emil Borsody 
Frederic Warriner 
Truman. Gaige 
E. W. Swackhamer, 
Fred Starbuck, George Landolf 
General manager, Victor Samrock; company man- 
ager, Ben Rosenberg; production stage manager, 
James Gelb; stage manager, Robert Fitzsimmons; 
press representatives, William Fields, Walter Alford, 
Reginald Denenholz. 
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TIME REMEMBERED—Susan Strasberg is the sleeping mil- 
liner, and Helen Hayes the Duchess in Patricia Moyes’s ver- 
sion of the Jean Anouilh romantic comedy. Also shown are 
Glenn Anders (left) and Truman Gaige. 


Léocadia, who provides this work with its title in 
the original French version, is unseen since she has 
been dead for several years when the play begins. 
She has been a noted ballerina whose career was 
ended in a spectacular accident. Prior to her death 
she had been a close friend of Prince Albert (Rich- 
ard Burton) who is still brooding over the dancer’s 
passing. 

The mood is much lighter than most of Anouilh, 
though his conception of the term “romantic comedy” 
has its macabre touches. Helen Hayes, as the Duch- 
ess, does an admirable job in the role of Albert’s 
aunt—an eccentric but goodhearted woman whose 
chief aim is to cure his melancholy. The Duchess 
believes this can be accomplished by reconstructing 
the locale where the romance of Albert and the 
dancer flourished and by introducing him to a young 
Parisian milliner named Amanda (Susan Strasberg) 
who bears a striking resemblance to Léocadia. 

The acting of the three principals—Miss Hayes 
(the Duchess), Richard Burton (Albert) and Susan 
Strasberg (Amanda)—and of Gienn Anders and Siz 
Arno, too, is impeccable and their vital performances 


do much to shore up the rather frail nature of the 
work. 
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NUDE WITH VIOLIN—Noel Coward, who had been absent 
from Broadway for twenty years, remedies this deficiency by 
speaking a half-dozen languages in his own comedy. Luba 
Malina is another articulate performer. 


(See Cast Box page 96) 


In Noel Coward’s latest work to reach these shores, 
we have another play centering around a person who 
has departed our midst. This accounts for the 
mourning band that the star wears on stage a good 
part of the time, but there is nothing completely 
symbolic in it. Nude with Violin is not in a class 
with that other mourning-band comedy, The Impor- 
tance of Being Earnest. It isn’t even top-grade Cow- 
ard, in fact, but it is hardly a cause for such somber 
decoration. Give the old virtuoso a role, any role 
of prominence, and it is a reasonably safe bet that 
the evening will have its compensations. 

For once, however, we cannot fall back on the old 
reviewing routine of saying that the star does amaz- 
ing things with the shoddy goods supplied by the 
playwright.. Not in the usual sense, at any rate. 
Coward wrote and directed the comedy, in addition 
to starring in it—and these achievements are listed 
in ascending order of importance. This is clearly a 
case of the performance being mightier than the pen. 
Being no fool, he has written a fat and virtually fool- 
proof part for himself, that of a gentleman’s gentle- 
man, the omniscient, indispensable man. As actor 
he is certainly indispensable here. He has lost none 
of his skill at timing, posturing, movement and all 
the niceties that are necessities when the material is 
not especially promising. But as playwright he has 
given us only a highly contrived piece of work in 
which the carpentry shows all too plainly. The dead 
individual is the valet’s master, and he was known 
as a great artist. But it turns out that he was a fake 
who never painted any of his pictures, who delib- 
erately had them done by an assortment of the most 
preposterous amateurs in order to hoax the adoring 
art world. This was his own little joke. As it is spun 
out on stage, however, it is too slight a joke by far. 
One by one the actual painters arrive to horrify the 
deceased’s survivors and his dealer, who, of course, 
sense the grave personal danger inherent in the situ- 
ation. Almost as predictably, the servant maneuvers 
things to the satisfaction of everyone but those of us 
unreasonable enough to expect something less syn- 
thetic. Amid the verbosity there is some bright dia- 
logue, and a half-dozen telephone sequences allow 
Coward to show that he is multilingual as all getout. 
Each of the arrivals permits some choice character 
acting by such capable people as Luba Malina, Mona 
Washbourne and Morris Carnovsky; and on a less 
broad plane, Joyce Carey does equally well with the 
role of the widow. But the thing that keeps Nude 
with Violin playing in tune much of the evening is 
that man with the mourning band. 
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FAIR GAME 


(See Cast Box page 96) 





As everyone who attends the theatre regularly 
knows, the really basic commodity of the New York 
garment district is sex. This is also a highly salable 
commodity in the theatre, and when it is purveyed 
by a cast that includes Sam Levene and any number 
of appetizing actresses, we are inclined to lapse into 
a rather tolerant mood. We were reminded of this on 
opening night by the comment of an eminent theatre 
historian who reassured us, between guffaws, that 
“this sort of thing won’t hurt anyone.” 

Indeed it won’t, even though the professor’s em- 
phasis indicated it was he who needed the reassur- 
ance. In writing this comedy Sam Locke has com- 
mitted no crime whatever, even though his style is 
a little reminiscent of Mae West’s. He is not precisely 
subtle, and neither is the direction of Paul Roberts. 
But then there is nothing effete about the garment 
district. When a clothing merchant has a flashy num- 
ber to display, he doesn’t equip his customers with 
blinkers, turn down the lights and stage the whole 
affair after the manner of a more dedicated member 
of the Actors Studio. In the same way the Messrs. 
Locke and Roberts have put their merchandise in 
full view with an artlessness that is disarming. (All 
right, at least it is disarming for male members of 
the audience.) 

The moral of Fair Game seems to be stated in a 
speech of one of the female characters in the first 
act: “A man feels entitled to a divorcee—it’s like free 
bread in a restaurant.” When beautiful Susan Ham- 
marlee comes to New York from Reno, to develop 
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herself as a person by enrolling in night courses at 
City College, no one takes her very seriously. Every 
male is hell-bent on seducing her, however, includ- 
ing the garment men who employ her and the pro- 
fessor in her psychology class. Just when she has 
reluctantly reached the conclusion that there is no 
reward for virtue or honest self-improvement, along 
comes a reformed salesman to make an honest girl 
of her. Naturally this doesn’t occur until Susan has 
been suspended over the cliff for two hours, and the 
conclusion doesn’t altogether indicate a change of 
heart on the playwright’s part. When Levene, who 
is the principal assailant of her chastity, reluctantly 
abandons the hunt after it becomes obvious that she 
has been won by a more honest proposal, he surren- 
ders the mink coat which has been his principal bait. 
But in turning it over to Susan, he speaks this cur- 
tain line: “You’re getting married. You got to have 
something borrowed.” 


Altogether this is unpretentious and largely undis- 
tinguished as playwriting. But it contains any num- 
ber of genuinely funny situations and is certainly 
not without a large measure of animalistic shrewd- 
ness which we associate with this setting. The cast 
is extremely helpful, from Ellen McRae, who plays 
the title role, to Robert Webber, the reformed sales- 
man—and certainly to Sam Levene. As a man who 
becomes righteously indignant over being called an 
“old lecher” because he is only forty-eight, Mr. Le- 
vene has seldom been in better form. 










RUMPLE 


Barbara Perry 


CRITICAL BOX SCORE: Three af- 
firmative votes were cast, and four neg- 
ative—although Eddie Foy won the appre- 
ciation of all concerned. John Chapman 
of the Daily News found the show “a 
charming, tasteful, handsome and gently 
nutty musical comedy,” and Frank Aston 
informed readers of the World-Telegram 
and Sun: “You may promise yourself a 


musically”; and Walter Kerr Herald Trib- 
une, concluded his notice in this way: 
“Rumple, Eddie Foy notwithstanding, is 
not all there.” 


(See Cast Box page 96) 

Two of the principal creations in this musical com- 
edy are pixyish comic-strip characters who are invi- 
sible to virtually everyone else on the stage. One of 
them was played by Eddie Foy, and the other by a 
fetching blonde named Barbara Perry. Both of these 
people are eminently worth seeing, Foy because of 
his limitless talent as a song-and-dance man, and 
Miss Perry for reasons that are equally valid but 
something we had better not go into here. At any 
rate, they were very visible to us in the audience, 
and this was certainly fortunate. Before a show like 
Rumple has run much of its course, you do not take 
such blessings for granted. 

Almost everyone in the cast is worth seeing, as 
a matter of fact. Stephen Douglass is certainly one 
of the ablest baritones now operating on our musical 
stage. Gretchen Wyler is a first-rate dancing come- 
dienne with the talent and spirit to become another 
Merman. There also was a proven hand in Jerome 
Cowan, and a likeable newcomer in Lois O’Brien. 
And there was Eddie Foy, who can saunter through 
an otherwise routine number such as “In Times Like 
These” and make it seem memorable. The music of 
Ernest G. Schweikert is tolerable enough, and there 
was nothing wrong with the physical production. 
There was nothing wrong with the entire enterprise, 
in fact, that a better book could not have fixed. 
Rumple has one of those deceptively lightweight 
librettos that can be likened to a hobble skirt made 
of spun glass. Eventually it tripped everyone but 
the irrepressible Mr. Foy, who gave the impression 
throughout of not caring too much about what was 
going on in the plot. 

Probably he had the right idea. The stage was 
literally awash in whimsey. The plot has it that 
these pixies are doomed to permanent residence in 
a land called Oblivia unless they can induce their 
creator, a successful comic-strip artist played by 
Douglass, to return to his drawing board. He has 
been in a plane crash just before the story begins 
its tedious course, and somehow he has developed 
a mental block that inhibits his skill with pen and 
brush. So the comic-strip characters set to work on 
him. Far from aiding his recovery, though they drive 
him out of the arms of his fiancée (Miss O’Brien) and 
onto the couch of a psychiatrist (Cowan); since they 
are invisible to all the characters of Rumple but the 
artist, everyone else on stage is convinced that the 
poor fellow is mad, when actually, as we out front 
were soon aware, he is merely very unfortunate. The 
idea of supposedly invisible creatures is nothing new 
on the stage, but seldom has it been pursued more 
strenuously and to less advantage. Nothing can fall 
with a more resounding thud than whimsey in- 
expertly handled. The fun expired very early in 
this case. Of course with Foy on hand, rigor mortis 
never set in completely. But even genius has its 
limitations against such odds. 
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CAST 
FERNAND RAVINEL 2 Denholm Elliott 
LISETTE ea Deirdre Owen 
LUCIENNE RAVINEL Maureen Hurley 
DR. MONIQUE RIGAUD Patricia Jessel 
DESIRE MERLIN Percy Waram 
HENRIETTE Julie Bovasso 
GOUTTEZ Neil Fitzgerald 
ANDRE Guy Sorel 
MESSENGER William Myers 


Patricia Jessel, who is rapidly attaining the status 
of first lethal lady of our theatre, was happily in 
evidence in this one, and that was a powerful factor 
in its favor. That and a surprise ending which actu- 
ally carried overtones more ominous—for the future 
—than anything that took place on the stage. What 
took place on the stage was bizzare enough for any 
addict of suspense fiction, and it was not without its 
own lethal content, since one killing was definitely 
recorded. But besides being tricky, Monique is also 
very talky, and its suspense is the sort that builds 
quite slowly. The house rules for reporting this sort 
of play preclude giving away much of the plot, but 
we may safely divulge that the action begins as an 
attempt by a weak-willed French salesman (Den- 
holm Elliott) and his authoritative mistress (Miss 
Jessel) to do in his termagant wife (Maureen Hur- 
ley). We may do this because the whole affair works 
out differently, of course. By deductive reasoning, 
the theatregoer approaching a Jessel play should be 
on his guard for twists and turns, but somehow she 
always manages to fool us just the same. Perhaps 
a clue to the work’s nature was provided by Percy 
Waram, who played a retired detective, itching to 
get back into harness. Miss Jessel was too much for 
him, but he still had his try at foiling her, in his own 
rather ineffectual way. In the process he confessed 
to being a philosopher—rather proudly, in fact—and 
this suggested the loquacious side of Monique early 
in the proceedings. He and the rest of the cast gave 
Miss Jessel ample support, and the whole affair was 
reasonably intriguing, if rather slow going. Pitted 
against the really top-grade thrillers, this one was 
not memorable in any sense. As a cat-and-mouse 
game, however, it was diverting enough, even if the 
odds were decidedly uneven. 
evitable where Miss Jessel 
smooth one. 


That is simply in- 
is concerned. She’s a 
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MONIQUE—Patricia Jessel again proved the enigmatic lady 
in this adaptation of the novel which also was the source of 
the film Diabolic'1e. Her principal antagonist in the stage 
thriller was Percy Waram. 





CRITICAL BOX SCORE: Two of the 


critics indicated approval, one wrote an 


inconclusive notice, and four were def- 
| initely against the play. From Brooks At- 


the best thriller ever written, it will do 
until a neater one comes along. Any man 
contemplating the murder of his wife 
would do well to see it before he makes 
his final preparations.” From Richard 
Watts. Jr., Post: “As one who is firmly 
convinced that even a fairly good mystery 
melodrama is better than no mystery mel- 
odrama at all, it seemed to me that Mon- 
1 ique was at least a pretty good thriller.” 
John Chapman, 


Among the dissenters, 


| kinson, Times: “Although Monique is not 
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Daily News, and Robert Coleman, Mirror, 
said that the surprise ending was not 
enough to redeem the play. Wrote Chap- 
man: “Here is a play about murder which 
dies before the victim does.” And from 
Walter Kerr, Herald Tribune: “The me- 

| chanics of an interesting triangle involv- 

ing deaths that aren’t deaths and love that 
isn’t love are laid distressingly, unchill- 
ingly bare.” 
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THE SQUARE ROOT 
OF WONDERFUL 


THE SQUARE ROOT OF WONDERFUL—After spending 
seventeen years in Hollywood, Anne Baxter returned to the 
New York Stage as the heroine of Carson McCullers’ new 
play. Philip Abbott was one of the male leads. 


THE SQUARE ROOT OF WONDERFUL 


October 30, 1957 
National Theatre 


A play by Carson McCullers presented by Saint 
Subber and Figaro Inc., directed by George Keath- 
ley, scenery and lighting by Jo Mielziner, costumes 
by Noel Taylor. 

CAST 

PARIS LOVEJOY 

MOLLIE LOVEJOY 

JOHN TUCKER 

LOREENA LOVEJOY 

MOTHER LOVEJOY 

PHILLIP LOVEJOY 

JOEY BARNES 


Kevin Coughlin 
Anne Baxter 
Philip Abbott 

Martine Bartlett 

Jean Dixon 
William Smithers 
Kippy Campbell 
General manager, C. Edwin Knill; company man- 
ager, George Oshrin; stage manager, John Maxtone- 
Graham; press representative, Dorothy Ross. 
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Carson McCullers, whose feeling for mood and 
character made The Member of the Wedding a genu- 
inely poetic experience, has written such a pedes- 
trian play in this instance that it is hard to believe 
the two have common authorship. At the beginning 
of the piece, we see a small boy in the throes of 
a nightmare. When he recovers he informs us that 
he was dreaming of a burglar, and a very special one 
—a chap who found himself wanting to break out of 
the household of Mrs. McCullers’ play. Our sympa- 
thies were all with him. 

The story she tells has the virtue of a certain 
amount of honesty and depth. It concerns a submis- 
sive young woman who is torn between her love and 
pity for her ex-husband—a novelist who has been 
unable to duplicate an initial success, and whose life 
consequently has been something of an alcoholic 
nightmare in its own right—and her desire to find 
happiness for herself and her son with a more whole- 
some type, an architect and a widower. It was all 
very commendable of the playwright to shun soap- 
opera formulas, but did she have to go so far in the 
opposite direction? There is only a suggestion of the 
delicate humor and insight into human nature which 
distinguished her earlier play. She has dissected 
some of the most essentially commonplace characters 
on record and lavished on them the care due a 
Blanche du Boise or a Jim Tyrone. They simply aren’t 
worth it. And unless we care very much for the peo- 
ple of such a tale, it is apt to be nothing more than 
a drab chronicle of domestic life, as tedious as most 
family squabbles. The general effect of flatness can be 
written off as an occupational hazard of any author. 
What is more difficult io account for in this case is 
the coarseness of her style, which was matched by 
the production’s heavy-handed direction. The only 
thing that can be safely reported about the cast, 
headed by Anne Baxter, is that it failed to disguise 
the play’s basic defects. Probably no company could. 
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THE GIRL OF THE GOLDEN WEST 


November 5, 1957 
Phyllis Anderson Theatre 


A revival of the play by David Belasco, presented 
by Theatre Four in association with Norman For- 
man and Eddie Rich, directed by Jerome Kilty, 


settings and lighting by John Boyt, costumes by 
William Roberts. 


CAST 
JAKE WALLACE 
SONORA SLIM 
TRINIDAD JOE 
SIDNEY DUCK 
BILLY JACKRABBIT 
HANDSOME 
NICK, THE BARTENDER 
JIM LARKENS 


Logan English 
Josip Elic 
Rod Rogers 
Jack K. Hollander 
John Peters 
Gerald Price 
Wallace Rooney 
Robert Baines 
JACK RANCE Chester Morris 
BOY FROM THE RIDGE Ben Stone 
ASHBY Moultrie Patten 
THE GIRL Nancy Wickwire 
DRIVER OF PONY EXPRESS Eugene Piciano 
DICK JOHNSON Peter Cookson 
CASTRO Reuben Singer 
WOWKLE Cavada Humphrey 
BUCKING BILLY Robert Baines 
MINERS, GAMBLERS Ted Curtis, Alan Becker, 
William Du Frene and Scott Ware 
General manager, C. Edwin Knill; company man- 
ager, Zelda Dorfman; production stage manager, 
Daniel S. Broun; press representatives, Dorothy 
Ross, Howard Newman. 
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Nowadays it takes some doing to play the 1905 
Belasco piece with completely straight faces, but 
the uccomplished company which opened this refur- 
bished theatre gave it a very good try. The play did 
not seem to be consciously refurbished at all, though 
many in the opening-night audience obviously came 
prepared to find something hilarious in every line. 
They expected it to be played strictly for laughs, and 
they were undeterred by the fact that the cast had 


something else in mind. What it had in mind was 


straight Belasco. Having called it that, we must con- 
fess that in 1957 the line separating straight Belasco 
—sugary sentiment and primitive melodrama—and 
unabashed burlesque is mighty fine. But Nancy 
Wickwire, in the name role, did a fine job of observ- 
ing that distinction. It is quite a commentary on this 
epic of gold-rush days, after all, that it served Puc- 
cini and his librettists without much alteration, and 
the commentary is not altogether favorable. But 
there are compensations, and not all of them trace 
to the laughs, intentional or otherwise, and the inter- 
est generated by a curio. 

There is a certain frank and elementary theatrical- 
ism about the work that is often quite moving, even 
if it is now regarded as old hat. In this day we sel- 
dom see plays such as this—and before we begin 
counting our blessings, perhaps we should ponder 
that quality. The Girl of the Golden West is essen- 
tially a museum piece, a reminder that in many 
respects, the theatre has come quite a way in half 
a century. Fifty years is about the right interval 
between revivals. But the play isn’t altogether the 
fair game that some of those first-nighters had in 
mind. Besides Miss Wickwire, the principals included 
Peter Cookson, who made a smooth and appealing 
outlaw, and Chester Morris, who played the sheriff. 
Facially the latter resembled something out of Mack 
Sennett, and his playing was a little broader than 


the others’; but basically his heart, too, belonged to 
Belasco. 
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CLERAMBARD 


Give a first-rate French writer the germ of a good 
idea for social satire, and there is, fortunately, no 
holding him. Obviously Marcel Aymé yields to few 
men in the art of wielding the scalpel. He has done 
an expert job of carving up a good many aspects of 
our social structure and has uncovered enough hyp- 
ocrisy to satisfy the most avid misanthrope. But 
there is a paradox here. While his tone is wry and 
completely disenchanted, his mood is not at all heavy. 
Call it playable and provocative, and you will not be 
wide of the mark. 

His protagonist, Clérambard, is an insufferably 
domineering, down-at-heels 1910 French aristocrat 
whose worldly possessions consist principally of a 
title. He is so hard-up, in fact, that his family is liv- 
ing off stray dogs and cats that he takes great delight 
in killing. Then one day he is visited by St. Francis 
of Assisi, and presently Clérambard is the stalwart 
champion of not only cats and dogs but of spiders, 
the town harlot and, of course, the poor and down- 
trodden in any form. Naturally this is most discon- 
certing to his family but eventually they and some of 
their neighbors are converted to his point of view, 
and the whole clan is seen, at the conclusion, ready 
to embark on a mad evangelistic crusade. Since the 
satire cuts in many directions, Aymé is able to cast 
a sardonic eye both at the members of this retinue 
and the local priest, who is the only man on stage 
unable to see a miracle when one occurs just before 
the curtain’s fall. The play has the faculty of be- 
ing completely irreverent without being irreligious. 


CRITICAL BOX SCORE: Of the six 
New York newspapers carrying reviews 
of the production, there were four that 
praised it; one negative vote was cast, and 
one notice carried no discernible opinion. 
Brooks Atkinson of the Times called the 
work “an extraordinarily amusing satire 

_ one of the most stimulating pranks 
of the season.” Richard Watts, Jr. of the 
Post recommended the play to those “look- 
ing for curious and provocative theatre 
adventure.” Walter Kerr of the Herald 
Tribune. author of the negative report, 
found that “wit rears its head all too 
rarely. The players must plod through 
some very literal foolery, and pretend not 
to notice the long silences out front.” 


In the title role, Claude Dauphin gave a wonder- 
fully vivid performance, and he was stoutly assisted 
in the admirable production by Tammy Grimes (the 
prostitute), Alvin Epstein (Clérambard’s son), Ruth 
McDevitt, Edith Atwater and Will Kuluva. 


CLERAMBARD 


November 7, 1957 
Rooftop Theatre 


A comedy by Marcel Aymé, adapted from the 
French by Norman Denny and Alvin Sapinsley, 
presented by Leo Kerz, Leonard Lesley and Joy 
Thomson, directed by Ira Cirker, scenery and light- 
ing by Mr. Kerz, costumes by Ruth Morley. 


CAST 
VICOMTE OCTAVE DE CLERAMBARD 
COMTESSE LOUISE DE CLERAMBARD 
MADAM DE LERE Ruth McDevitt 
COMTE HECTOR DE CLERAMBARD Claude Dauphin 
PRIEST Robert Dryden 
A MONK Gordon Peters 
THE FLOUNDER Tammy Grimes 
MADAME GALUCHON Martha Greenhouse 
EVELYNE GALUCHON Sharon Gans 
ETIENNETTE GALUCHON Fiddle Viracola 
BRIGITTE GALUCHON Anne Helm 
MAITRE GALUCHON Will Kuluva 
SOLDIER Ellis Smith 
DOCTOR Gordon Peters 
General manager, Leonard Soloway; stage man- 
ager, Chris Mahan; press representatives, David 
Lipsky, Phillip Bloom. 


Alvin Epstein 
Edith Atwater 


Members of the cast of Clérambard (left to right) Edith At- 
water, Ruth McDevitt and Claude Dauphin. FRIEDMAN-ABELES 
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Mr. Robinson is an assistant director 


of the Metropolitan Opera Company 


Ey RS T THE HEART of the cities stand the great 

opera houses,” Franz Werfel reminds us in his preface to the Verdi letters, 
about the best history of opera, incidentally, long or short, 

that has yet been written. “This is true not 

only of Milan and Naples, but equally, and more significantly, 


of Paris and Vienna,” Werfel goes on. 


The trapezoid block between Broadway and Seventh Avenue, bounded on the north by 40th Street 
and on the south by 39th, may not be the geographical center of Manhattan. La Scala may be mellower, 
the Place de l’Opera grander; nevertheless, the Metropolitan Opera 


occupies a special place in the life of the city, the nation and, indeed, the world. 


The old yellow brick “brewery,” so ugly and 
impractical outside and backstage and so flavorsome and comforting within the auditorium, is unique. 


There is no pattern for it anywhere. The average opera house on the continent of 
opera’s birth was a nationalistic or nationalized institution, conducted primarily to exploit a native culture. 
America, on the other hand, demands of its first opera house 


nothing less than the best performances of all schools and languages. 
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(Below) On the paint bridge high above the stage. the Eugene! Onegin 
sets (designed by Rolf Gérard) were prepared. In-the forg- 
ground are Herman Krawitz (left), administrator of stage de- 


partments. and Joseph Novak. leead of scenic artists. 


(Above) The penalty of inadequate storage facilities: Scenery and ‘cos- 
tumes are shifted in Seventh Avenue. outside the Opera House. 
between performances. Lack of space inside precludes even 

storing the night production on matinée days. 














- 
(Above) This was a typical scene last spring, when the Metropalitan 
Opera was on tour. Each year the company, 350 strong, 

embarks on a seven-and-a-half week journey to serenteen 

cities. The tours date to the Met's first season in 1883 





Leit) Four of the principals in the Metropolitan) Opera's new produc 
tion of Don Giovanni, second offering of the 1957-58 seaso%. 

are shown at center foreground, From left: Fernando Corena, 

Cesare Siepi. Roberta Peters. Theodoy Uppman. i 


| i 
i 


If Maurice Evans or the Theatre Guild announced the opening of a repertory theatre in New York to 
give a season of twenty-four weeks with a list of twenty-four plays, presenting seven different plays 
a week, the uncontested conclusion would be that these erstwhile respectable managements had gone 
slightly nuts. Yet this is precisely what the Metropolitan will encompass before the robins nest. The 
length of the season on home base is twenty-four weeks, the number of works (counting the double bill 
of Salome and Gianni Schicchi as one) the same. No other theatre in the world attempts or achieves so 
much. No other opera house has to maintain a German wing, an Italian wing and, when available at all 
anywhere, a French wing, and draw from them artists who could sing Russian opera or opera in English. 
The Metropolitan, however, has been forced by its public for more than half a century to assume this 
character. As a result the variety of its repertoire is unmatched. This is sometimes overlooked by the 
critics, but apparently not by the subscribers, who this season have signed up in greater numbers than 
ever before. 


ND ON THE SUBJECT of critics let there be here submitted a paragraph from John Rosenfield of the 
& Dallas Morning News: “The Metropolitan has been pre-eminent for so many years that its vir- 
2S. tues are no longer news to anybody. Ioconoclasm makes the more interesting reading. Conse- 
quently you hear more criticism of the Metropolitan than praise. The Metropolitan cannot deign to 
answer; its patronage is the greatest ever, it is established for the first time as the continental opera 
house of North America and not just as New York’s.” That was written twelve years ago. It is all the 
more true today. 

That the Metropolitan can maintain its lead is even more remarkable when one takes into account 
the outmoded plant in which it has to operate. A space back of the proscenium four times that of the 
front of the house is the requirement mentioned by Herbert Graf, a foremost operatic stage director for 
a quarter century. Milan (built in 1778), Paris, Bayreuth and Vienna all have this, but not the richest 
city in the richest country of the world. Consider the space, or lack of it, behind the curtain line at the 
Metropolitan. There is not even room on stage to store the night show on matinée days, and the evening 
Carmen scenery must wait outside in Seventh Avenue, in all kinds of weather, until the afternoon Aida 
is on its way to the warehouse. Is it any wonder even a new production tends to lose the bloom of youth 
after a few seasons? 

No essay on the state of the Metropolitan can progress very far without some talk of finances. The 
subject comes up as regularly as it does in the pulpit. And Edward Johnson, the former general manager 
used to say, “There is nothing wrong with the Metropolitan which money won’t cure.” With money there 
could be more new productions and perhaps more new works. There could be a larger orchestra and 
chorus so that the present ensemble would not have to be driven so hard. A musician who has played 
a dress rehearsal until four o’clock in the afternoon can hardly be at his best for the evening performance. 
But someone-has defined a professional as the man who can do a job when he doesn’t feel like it. The Met 
is nothing if not professional. Still on the theme of money, without a cent of subsidy from the city, State 
or Federal governments, the Metropolitan has risen to a place as near that of a “national” opera as exists 
in the world today. In New York during the season the company plays 150 performances to almost six 
hundred thousand persons. In sixty performances on tour it plays to about half that number. 


Europe an opera house considers it has stirred itself unduly if it comes up with as many as four. 
And if over there a new production is not ready on the advertised date, the intendant makes an 
announcement to the press and public something like this: “Sorry, folks; but Monday’s premiere will 


m HE MET SCHEDULE calls for never less than seven performances a week, often eight or more. In 


” 


now take place instead on Thursday.” There is no record of anything like this ever happening in the 
seventy-five-year history of the Metropolitan. You may argue that some of the performances should not 
have taken place, but has the record elsewhere been consistently any higher? 

Every spring the big troupe 350 strong sets forth in two special trains for a seven-and-a-half-week 
odyssey to seventeen cities in almost as many States and provinces. No company has ever matched these 
travels. Last summer La Scala got to the Edinburgh Festival. Five years ago Covent Garden made it to 
Rhodesia as a kind of commonwealth gesture. Paris? The performances at the Comique and the big house 
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appear to be the result of main strength and awkwardness. All have big subsidies, yet the Metropolitan, 
with none, fulfills a national function. 

Another fiscal consideration is the matter of artists’ fees. The Metropolitan may still be “the goal of 
every opera singer from the Volga to the Hudson,” but Europe now competes actually and not merely 
comparatively in rewards. As a result, some artists float in and out with the winds and confer perform- 
ances on Mr. Bing as though they were honorary degrees. 

“We have only what our friends give us,” declared the chancellor of a foremost university, almost 
as much in pride as complaint. The same can be said most proudly and gratefully of the Met. The box- 
office receipts, large though they are, no more cover the costs of producing grand opera than tuition fees 
take care of the operation of a great university. It has ever been so. With galloping inflation and costs 
spiraling in every direction, there is no reason to believe that things will ever be otherwise. 

Twenty-five years ago the prospect was black. It looked as if the Metropolitan might not survive 
the depression; in fact, the directors had announced another season of opera could not be assured. 
The famous tin-cup campaign provided the transfusion. Eight years later, in 1940, there was another 
crisis. The Metropolitan Real Estate Company, which had held title to the house since it was built, was dis- 
solving itself. Again the public sprang to the rescue. By surrendering their bonds the stockholders were 
responsible for a third of the required $1,000,000; the newly organized Metropolitan Opera Guild, for an- 
other third; and the radio audience, the faithful Saturday-matinée public which numbers ten to twelve 
million listeners a week throughout the winter. came through with the remaining third. That the Metro- 
politan has been able to hold its position as “Queen of opera houses” in the face of such a hand-to-mouth 
existence is nothing short of miraculous, and without parallel in the history of lyric drama. And in 
a larger sense than if it relied on subsidy, the Metropolitan is a “public” institution. 


The Metropolitan’s second performance of the young 1957-58 season was a new production of Don 
Giovanni, the work which many a music lover will tell you is the greatest opera ever written. The title 
role was sung by Cesare Siepi, the young Italian basso who made his American debut on Mr. Bing’s first 
opening night. He has since sung the great lover at the Salzburg Festival and in virtually every impor- 
tant house of the world. 


the beautiful young Swiss woman, Lisa Della Casa. Don Ottavio was the Italian tenor Cesare 
Valletti; Leporello, the greatest buffo before the public today, Fernando Corena, born in Switzer- 
land of Turkish-Italian parents. As the Commandant, the third bass was the fast-coming American, Gior- 
gio Tozzi. After singing such divergent roles as Pelléas and Paquillo in La Périchole, Theodor Uppman 
was Masetto. One need not fear accusations of chauvinism to point out that this distinguished lineup is 
exactly 50 per cent American. 
“You couldn’t reproduce this cast anywhere else in the world today,” your correspondent stated to 
a leading critic at the final dress rehearsal of this brilliant revival. 
“Yes, you could,” the reporter rejoined. 
“Where?” 
“Right here!” the journalist replied. 
Sure enough, the last time the Met did Mozart’s masterpiece it boasted four Don Giovannis, all in the 
international league. The brilliant young foursome also took turns at the title role in Boris Godunov the 
same season. Three of them are still in the company: That, friends, is a team. 


me ONNA ANNA and Zerlina were Americans, Eleanor Steber and Roberta Peters: the Donna Elvira, 





PLAYWRITING 


in the opera house 


by 


carlisle floyd 


Both before and after the first performance of my 
opera Susannah in Tallahassee and in New York, I was 
asked on many occasions how I came to write the work. 
Since I am still frequently asked the same question 
more than a year later, I can only assume that it is a 
matter of fairly general interest how and why an 
author or composer selects a certain topic or theme 
to enlarge intc dramatic form. The immediate answer 
that I have given on all occasions is necessarily a dis- 
appointing one to those among us who still cherish the 
illusion that such matters are decided in a rare moment 
of supernatural revelation: I can only say, in all hon- 
esty, that the idea of doing a drama using the apocry- 
phal story of Susanna and the Elders as a point of 
departure was suggested to me by a friend, and that 
it immediately struck me as a theme of great dramatic 
potential. Behind such a cursory response is, of course, 
many years’ accumulation of convictions and opinions, 
privately accrued and privately searched out, which 
one is undisposed to discuss in the kind of social or 
working situations wherein these questions often arise. 
But it is a genuine release for an artist to be able to 
articulate these convictions and opinions in the lei- 
surely atmosphere which the printed word provides; 
he may be as specific as he chooses and consequently 
is subject to the least possible misunderstanding. This, 
I think, accounts for the high incidence of prefaces in 
published plays, and although they do not inevitably 
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relate to specific plays, they invariably inform a reader 
about the general artistic aims and beliefs held by the 
authors. Therefore, when I discuss how I came to write 
Susannah, I feel that it is necessary to explain my 
general convictions about opera librettos. 


There is an assertion, generally ascribed to Mozart, 
that in opera, poetry is the handmaiden of the music. 
But such a statement should be considered with two 
qualifications in mind: the period in which Mozart 
lived, considered both socially and operatically; and 
the fact that this genius created works unsurpassed 
theatrically on the musical stage, whatever convictions 
he may have held. Such a point of view—that music, 
not drama, is the first consideration in writing opera— 
is a dangerous one, it seems to me; the one element 
in opera that has primarily caused it to be a target for 
ridicule and caricature has been the weakness of libret- 
tos, which in some cases are downright ridiculous. I see 
no conceivable reason why the standards of craftsman- 
ship applicable to straight plays should not be applied 
to opera librettos. Unfortunately there are no schools, 
to my knowledge, in which instruction is offered in the 
writing of books for either musicals or operas; it has 
been pretty much a case of every man finding out for 
himself what can and cannot be done in this very spe- 
cial area of music and the theatre. 


Frequently I am asked which I compose first, the 
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music or the play—or do they both come simultane- 
ously? I am appalled by the idea of fitting a drama to 
preconceived music. On the other hand, the idea of 
a joint creation mystifies me. The play always comes 
first. Until the book is completed and polished to the 
limits of my ability, I don’t think at all in terms of 
specific music. I am unwilling to think about music 
until every plot line is clear and until every character 
reveals himself, not by telling the audience who he is 
and why he reacts as he does, but by being played 
against a dramatic situation and behaving consistently. 
Only when every action and line is motivated, so that 
the dramatic unfolding is fluid and unforced, am I of 
a disposition to begin setting music to the play. And the 
form of the drama, in terms of its expansions and con- 
tractions, becomes the form of the music, unless, of 
course, one chooses a counterpoint in mood for the 
purpose of heightening a dramatic effect. 

Let me acknowledge that one has considerable 
license when he thinks in terms of drama with music. 
Essentially this license is nothing more than an exten- 
sion of the boundaries of credibility. If a duet is pre- 
pared properly in dramatic terms, few members of the 
audience are going to be jolted into the realization that 
they are, after all, only in a theatre and that this is 
make-believe. The unfortunate thing, I feel, is that 
operatic composers have abused this license. At certain 
periods they have done so almost to the point that the 
license becomes the opera. As another example, let us 
consider the problem of the aria. If an aria is nothing 
more than a dramatic monologue, logically foreshad- 
owed, no one’s sensibilities are likely to be offended. 
But if the opera is nothing more than a necklace of 
arias, duets and ensembles strung together with brief, 
jarring recitatives, the man in the audience is doing 
little more than attending a concert. I might also apply 
this to musical comedy, the principal difference being 
that the recitatives are now patches of spoken dialogue. 
To expect absorption and belief in what is going on 
on the stage under these circumstances seems to me 
to be blindly and absurdly optimistic. 

What are some of the considerations that go into the 
selection of a subject as a book for an opera or musical 
drama? Obviously every good play would not make an 
equally good opera. The so-called “thesis play,” the 
Shaw “drama of discussion,” the Chekhov play of 
“internal emotion”—all would be equally unsuited 
(and even deadly) in the lyric theatre, for opera and 
musical drama rely essentially on externalized thought 
and emotion. In choosing a theme for dramatic and 
musical treatment the prime search is for a story that 
abounds in dramatic situations. I definitely am not im- 
plying that such situations are spurious, for real life is 
full of them. I am pointing out only that those of us who 
are writing in the musical theatre must have imme- 
diate and provocative human situations first; that we 
cannot confine ourselves to plays that are essentially 
character studies. Of course this necessity is apparent 
if one looks over opera librettos from the past. They 
teem with situations, many of which are lurid and even 
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ludicrous. But one is also aware that they almost 
always fall short in the equally important area of char- 
acterization; the characters are often one-dimensional 
or relegated to a world of allegory where they repre- 
sent at best one attribute: greed, desperation, villainy, 
saintliness or what not. This is far from an admirable 
situation but it is at least understandable when one 
realizes the peculiar problem one faces in writing for 
the musical stage. I happen to believe that one can 
acknowledge this basic limitation and still create hu- 
man beings. After all, we are only slightly more lim- 
ited than the playwright who is constantly faced with 
the necessity of reconciling and fusing character and 
situation. The only possible difference is that the play- 
wright conceivably can escape if he is sufficiently 
skilled in creating arresting characters and little else. 
We simply cannot. 

Another consideration in selecting a subject is the 
degree of condensation it allows. Musical drama does 
not permit any room for discursiveness; one must con- 
struct his play almost skeletally if he is interested in 
dramatic focus. The use of long stretches of uninter- 
rupted dialogue or any attempt at expressing extended 
abstract thought is out of the question. The obvious 
explanation for this is that everything is attenuated 
with music. In Susannah, for instance, I was primarily 
concerned with amassing dramatic tension kaleidoscop- 
ically; therefore I chose a short-scene form which, if 
played properly, is almost cinematic in technique. 
Everything had to be exhibited in complete view of 
the audience, or the immediacy I was after would be 
lost. Consequently there is little in the script which 
could be referred to as reflective or “after the fact.” 
Not all subjects allow for a high degree of compression, 
and these, I feel, are best left to the legitimate theatre. 

There are other factors in this process of selection 
which I would like to mention briefly (but which 
deserve expansion). How fast may the action be paced 
without jeopardizing the audience’s total comprehen- 
sion and the atmosphere of the play? If there are 
many characters, is it possible to fully realize any one 
within the limitations of time and succinctness imposed 
by the form? And, perhaps most important, can the 
story or play be heightened and given greater dimen- 
sion through music, and does it possess enough of the 
best ingredients of melodrama to lend itself to theatri- 
cal music? In my judgment the idea for Susannah 
met all these requirements. As a consequence I began 
the creation of the book and later the music with that 
particular kind of excitement and eagerness that results 
from an inner certainty that the germ of what one is 
embarking upon creatively is right and sure for him. 
This special emotional and mental condition is wrought 
out of long thought on the subject under consideration 
and a merciless evaluation of one’s own artistic pro- 
pensities; and once it is present in the artist, I think it 
is safe to assume that at that moment a work “comes 
about.” Such, at least, was the case with Susannah, and 
is also the case with Wuthering Heights, the musical 
drama I am currently engaged in writing. 
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The New York City Opera Company presented Susannah 
on September 27, 1956, at the New York City Center with 
the follewing cust: a 


SUSANNAH POLK Phyliis Curtin 


SAM POLK, BER BROTHER Jon Crein — 


OLIN BL:TCH, AN EVANGELEST 
LITTLE BAT MCLEAN ES 
ELDER MCLEAN 


Norman Treigle 

Eb "Thomas 
Arthur Newman 
ELDER GLEATON Gregory Millar 
ELDER HAYES a John Druary 
ELOMR OFT : Joshua Hecht 
MRS. MC LEAN : Irene Kramarich 
MRS. CLEATON Sarah Fleming 
MRS. BAYES 


MRS. OFT Mignon Dunn 
PEOPLE OF NEW HOPE VALLEY Singers md dancers 


Produced and diretted By Leo Kerz ard Erich Leinsrlorf 
Conducted by Frich Leinsdor 
Staged and designed by Leo Kerz 
Choral director:, Margaret Hillis 
Dances by Anna Sckolow 


Susannah was first presented at Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Florida, February 24, 1955. 


Time: The present. 
Setting: New Hope Valley, Tennessee. 


Act I 
Scene 1: Churchyard of New Hope Church, a Monday night 
in July. 
Scene 2: The Polk place, a few hours later. 
Scene 3: A woods on the Polk place, Tuesday morning. 
Scene 4: Churchyard, the sume night. 
Scene 5: The Polk place, a half hour later. 


Ac* 
Scene L’ The Polk plate, Friday afternoon, 
Scene 2; Interior of New Hope Church, the same night. 
Scene 3; The Polk place, an hour later. 
Scene 4: The ehurch, the following morning. 
Scene 5: The Polk place, sundown of the same day. 


Copyright 1956 by Carlisle Floyd. 
Copyright assigned Boosey and Hawkes Inc. 1956 


NOTE: All rights reserved, Permission for public perform- 
ance, \n whole or part, must be obtained from Boosey and 


Hawkes, Ine, sole agents, 30 West 57th Street, New York 19, 
New York. 


Photographs by Gene Cook, copyright 
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ACT ONE 


Scene ONE 


SCENE: New Hope Valley in the moun- 
tains of Tennessee. It is a Monday night 
in mid-July, and a square dance is in 
progress in the yard of New Hope 
Church. A fiddler and caller are in the 
background, and downstage are the 
participants in the dance, the people of 
the community as onlookers, the Elders 
and their wives. At the curtain’s rise, 
the dance is underway. SUSANNAH, 4a 
young girl of uncommon beauty, is con- 
spicuous in the group by virtue of a 
brightly colored dress and the gravita- 
tion of men to her square. Her face is 
flushed with high spirits and excitement, 
and she is unaware of the eyes upon 
her. It is early evening, and oil lanterns, 
hanging from trees, have been lit. 


MRS. GLEATON: 

It’s a hot night for dancin’, 
Ain’t no breeze a-stirrin’ 
Them trees ain’t moved all day. 


MRS. HAYES, MRS, MCLEAN, MRS. OTT: 
It shore be still. 
It shore be still. 


MRS. OTT: 

It’s just like before a cloudburst, 

When it smells like rain an’ the air 
be’s heavy 

But it ain’t like that tonight 

It’s just dry and hot and still. 


MRS. HAYES, MRS, GLEATON, MRS. OTT: 
It shore is, it shore is. 


MRS. HAYES: 
Seems like it’s always this way at 
meetin’ time. 


MRS. GLEATON AND MRS. OTT: 
Don’t it now 


MRS. MC LEAN: 

Seems like the Lord is bendin’ 
Sinners to his will, 

Like smokin’ a fox out’n his hole. 
The Lord sends the rain 

On the just an’ unjust, 

Jes’ like the Good Book says. 


MRS. HAYES, MRS. GLEATON, MRS. OTT: 
And us as is saved has got to suffer. 


MRS. MC LEAN: 

Hear tell the preacher what’s comin’ 
Is one what can do just that: 

Can bring sinners to repentance 

Like none we ever had. 


MRS. HAYES, MRS, GLEATON, MRS. OTT: 
They say he shore hates sin. 
They say he shore hates sin. 


MRS. MC LEAN: 

They’s plenty in this valley 

And I'm prayin’ fer a rich harvest. 
They’s many a lost and wand’rin’ soul 
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That’s gotta be brought to the light. 
I hope Olin Blitch can smoke ’em out. 
I aim to do my part. 


MRS. HAYES, MRS. GLEATON, MRS. OTT: 
Let’s pray fer a real good meetin’ 
Where lots of lost souls shall be found. 


(A moment’s pause while the women 
watch the dance. By this tme, GLEA- 
TON, HAYES and oTTt have attempted 
unsuccessfully to get into SUSANNAH’S 
square. Seeing the efforts of the others, 
MC LEAN can resist no lounger.) 


ELDER MC LEAN: 
I think I'll step a few. 


MRS. MCLEAN: (Looking up sharply) 
Y’ got a puny heart, Bat. 


ELDER MC LEAN: 
I won’t be gone but a minute. 


MRS. HAYES: (After a moment) 
Susannah looks mighty pretty tonight. 
It’s a shame her ma cain’t see her. 


MRS. MC LEAN: 
It’s a blessin’, you mean. 


(The three wives look at MRS. MC LEAN 
in sudden surprise. Then slowly they 
turn to observe SUSANNAH. By the end 
of MRS. MCLEAN’s outburst, they are 
nodding their heads in assent.) 


She’s a shameless girl, she is. 

Showin’ herself to all the men. 

Look at her throwin’ her head back 

And look at the cut of her dress, 

But what could you expect but a wench 
of a girl 





(A square dance is in progress in the yard of New Hope Church. 
@ young girl of uncommon beauty, is conspicuous in the group by virtue of a 
brightly colored dress and the gravitation of men to her square.) 


(Phyllis Curtin in center) 


Who was raised by a drunken brother? 
That pretty a face must hide some evil. 
They’s evil in that one, you'll see. 

She’s a shameless wench, Susannah is, 
And it’s a blessin’ her ma cain’t see her. 


MRS. HAYES, MRS, GLEATON, MRS, OTT: 
It’s a blessin’ her ma cain’t see her. 


(There enters upstage, at first un- 
observed by the dancers, a tall, power- 
fully built man in a plaid shirt and 
ten-gallon hat. The people become 
aware of his presence gradually, the 
music dies out, and the dancers cease 
dancing. The Elders group together 
and move to the stranger stiffly.) 


MC LEAN: 


How are y’ called, stranger? 


BLITCH: 
I am the Reverend Olin Blitch. 


(At BLITCH’s announcement of his 
identity, there is a general stir of 
voices: “Olin Blitch, the meetin’ 
preacher. Well, I do know,” etc.) 


And I’ve come to New Hope Valley 
To cast out devils and conquer sin 
And bring sinners to repentance. 

To bring the Word of the Lord 

And the power of His judgments. 

O, I am the Reverend Olin Blitch 
And I’ve come to New Hope Valley. 


MC LEAN: (Speaking) 
But we expected y’ here tomorrow. 


BLITCH: (Speaking) 
I always come a day early 
Fer thinkin’, an’ prayin’, an’ fastin’. 


Susannah, 
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MC LEAN: 

We're glad to have y’, brother, 

An’ you’ve come in the name of the 
Lord. 

This here’s Brother Hayes, Brother 
Gleaton an’ Brother Ott. 

We're the Elders of this church. 


(suitcH shakes hands with each in 
turn.) 


HAYES: 
You’re welcome among us. 


BLITCH: Amen. 


OTT: 
Let’s pray yer visit’s gonna bless us. 


BLITCH: Amen. 


GLEATON: 
We're prayin’ fer a rich harvest of souls. 


BLITCH: 

Amen. And I’m proud to be in your 
midst, my friends, 

And let’s pray that the lost shall be 
found, ‘ 

To be washed in the blood, that cleansin’ 
stream, 

Oh, let’s pray that the lost shall be 
found. 


WOMEN: 

He is the Reverend Olin Blitch 
And he’s come to New Hope Valley 
To cast out devils and conquer sin 
And bring sinners to repentance. 

To bring the Word of the Lord 
And the powers of His judgments. 
O, he is the Reverend Olin Blitch 
And he’s come to New Hope Valley. 


MEN: 

Olin Blitch has come to New Hope 
Valley, 

Lord be praised! 

Oh yes, Olin Blitch has come to New 
Hope Valley, 

Lord be praised! 


BLITCH: 

I am the Reverend Olin Blitch 

And I’ve come to New Hope Valley 
To cast out devils and conquer sin 
And bring sinners to repentance, 

To bring the Word of the Lord 

And the power of His judgments. 
O, I am the Reverend Olin Blitch 
And I’ve come to New Hope Valley. 


(To dancers, immediately assuming 
role of moral arbiter for the com- 
munity) 


Now resume your steppin’ 

Under the eye of the Lord 

And let nothin’ pass between y’, 
What y’ wouldn’t want Him to see — 
For the Lord seeth all. 


(The music and the dancing begin 
again. The Elders bring siitcH down- 
stage to the wives, and there are pan- 
tomimed introductions and handshak- 
ings after which they all turn to watch 
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the dancing. SUSANNAH is once more 
the center of attention.) 


BLITCH: (After a moment in which he 
has watched SUSANNAH intently) 
Who’s the pretty one there in the middle 

That’s gittin’ all the boys? 


MC LEAN: 

Susannah Polk, who was raised by her 
brother 

What don’t draw a sober breath. 

He’s a triflin’ one, that Sam is. 

(Sam Polk, that’s the name he was 
give.) 

He just hunts an’ traps an’ fishes all day 

An’ is allers drunk at night. 


BLITCH: 
Let’s pray for his soul an’ his sister’s. 
I'll pray for ’em both tonight. 


GLEATON: 
They’re pore as chitlins, them two, 
Bare able to live, that’s all. 


MRS. MCLEAN: (Sharply, to counteract 
any sympathy) 

Susannah an’ Sam is evil, I say. 

They’s bad blood in that family. 

It’s too pretty a face an’ wicked them 
eyes, 

She’ll come to no good, mark my words. 

She’ll come to no good, mark my words. 


BLITCH: 
I'll pray fer her soul tonight, 


(After watching a while longer) 


Think Ill join the young folks. 
Ain’t danced in quite a spell. 


OTT: 


They’d be pleased to have y’, I’m sure. 


(BLITCH goes into the group and even- 
tually makes his way to SUSANNAH’S 
square. The dancers in her square 
stop, stare, and SUSANNAH’S partner 
eagerly gives his place to BLITCH. 
SUSANNAH is shy, then as BLITCH ex- 
tends his hand, she smiles, and the 
square begins dancing again.) 


MRS. MCLEAN: (Ruefully) 
She'll come to no good, mark my words. 


Scene Two 


SCENE: Later the same evening. The 
scene is the front of the Polk farmhouse 
at stage left which possesses a rickety 
porch and steps. There are unpainted 
porch boxes of geraniums and petunias 
and tattered curtains in the windows. 
There are also an old rocker and a rusty 
plow point on the porch. The stage is 
dimly lit and quietness should pervade 
the scene. 


(SUSANNAH and LITTLE BAT enter. suU- 
SANNAH is still radiant with excite- 
ment. LITTLE BAT is a_ shifty-eyed 
youth, not too strong mentally. He 


possesses instead a litheness and feline 
quality of movement which, coupled 
with his eyes, gives him a constantly 
expectant and alert air. He looks about 
him furtively upon entering. It should 
be apparent from the beginning of the 
scene that he worships SUSANNAH.) 


SUSANNAH: 

Was y’ ever at such a nice square dance, 
Little Bat? : 

I ain’t never had such fun, have you? 

I danced an’ danced ’til I was plum’ 
wore out. 

I couldn’a’ danced another step. 


LITTLE BAT: 

(Suddenly, after silently agreeing with 
SUSANNAH’S enthusiasm) 

Where’s Sam? 


SUSANNAH: 
He ain’t home yet, or he’s gone to bed. 


BAT: 
I’m scared o’ Sam. 


SUSANNAH: (Puzzled but kindly) 
Why? Why you scared o’ him? 


BAT: 
He gits drunk. That’s what my folks say. 


SUSANNAH: 
He don’t never hurt nobody, 
An’ he’s awful good to me. 


BAT: 

I’m scared o’ him all the: same. 

My folks don’t like me comin’ here. 

They scared o’ what Sam might do. 

My ma says they’s bad blood in yo’ 
family 

But I like to look at you. 


SUSANNAH: 
No need to be afraid, Little Bat. 
No harm’s gonna come to y’ here. 


BAT: (Brightening) 

You’re awful pretty tonight, Susannah. 

You was pretty at the square dance 
tonight. 

All them men was shore a-courtin’ you; 

I seem ’em, ev'ry one. 


SUSANNAH: (Pleased) 
Pshaw! Won’t nothin’ of the kind. 
You’re storyin’ agin, that’s what. 


BAT: 

The preacher he come to yer square, 
I seed, 

An’ you’s a mite pleased, I'd say. 


SUSANNAH: 

He seems like a real nice feller, 

"Though he ain’t much at dancin’ fer 
true 

He stepped on my feet so much o’ the 
time, 

They’re bound to turn black an’ blue. 


(They both laugh, and then there is 
a pause while sUSANNAH looks up into 
the night.) 


Ain’t it a pretty night? 





The sky’s so dark and velvet-like 

And it’s all lit up with stars. 

It’s like a great big mirror 

Refiectin’ fireflies over a pond. 

Look at all them stars, Little Bat. 

The longer y’ look the more y’ see. 

The sky seems so heavy with stars 

That it might fall right down out of 
heaven 

And cover us all up in one big blanket 

Of velvet stitched with diamon’s. 

Ain’t it a pretty night. 


Just think, those stars can all peep down 

An’ see way beyond where we can: 

They can see way beyond them 
mountains 

To Nashville and Asheville an’ Knox- 
ville. 

I wonder what it’s like out there, 

Out there beyond them mountains 

Where the folks talk nice, an’ the folks 
dress nice 

Like y’ see in the mail-order catalogs. 

I aim to leave this valley some day 

An’ find out fer myself: 

To see all the tall buildin’s 

And all the street lights 

An’ to be one o’ them folks myself. 


I wonder if I'd get lonesome fer the 
valley though, 

Fer the sound of crickets 

An’ the smell of pine straw 

Fer soft little rabbits an’ bloomin’ things 

An’ the mountains turnin’ gold in the 
fall. 

But I could always come back 


If I got homesick fer the valley. 

So I'll leave it someday an’ see’ fer 
myself. 

Someday I'll leave an’ then I'll come 
back 

When I’ve seen what’s beyond them 
mountains. 


Ain’t it a pretty night. 

The sky’s so heavy with stars tonight 

That it could fall right down out of 

heaven 
An’ cover us up, and cover us up, 
In one big blanket of velvet and 
diamon’s. ‘ 

(sam has come on unobserved during 
SUSANNAH’S aria. At the end of it, he 
says in echo to announce himself, 
“Ain’t it a pretty night?” At the sound 
of his voice SUSANNAH looks up, sur- 
prised, while LITTLE BaT leaps to his 
feet, ready for instant departure. It 
should be immediately apparent that 
the bond between the brother and sis- 
ter is one of loyalty, warmth and 
tenderness. SAM, the uncomprehended 
poet and recluse, is gentle by nature 
and tragically passive, until the one 
thing of beauty left in his life is at- 
tacked. He has the same dark good 
looks as his sister and is in his thirties.) 


SAM: 
Ain’t it a pretty night. 


38 


SUSANNAE: 
Sam! When did y’ come? 


(To LITTLE BAT who is edging off-stage) 


See y’ tomorrow night at the picnic 


supper. 
Thanks fer walkin’ me home, Little Bat! 


(LITTLE BAT nods quickly and runs off) 


SAM: 
How was the square dance, little robin? 


SUSANNAH: (In a rush of excitement) 
I had a real good time, Sam, a real good 
time. 
I danced an’ danced ’til I was plum’ 
wore out, 
I couldn’a’ danced another step. 
’ the meetin’ preacher was there 
* he come an’ danced with me 
’ so did the Elders. 
An’ the Elders’ wives all give me hard 
looks, 
But I had a good time all the same. 


saM: (Teasing) 
Any of ’em court y’? 


SUSANNAH: 
Course not, Sam, I ain’t old enough fer 
that yet. 


SAM: 

Sure you are, little robin, 

You're goin’ on nineteen. 

Pretty soon you'll be an old maid. 


SUSANNAHE: 

I ain’t a-gone git married fer a long 
time yet. 

I’m gonna stay here an’ cook fer you. 


SAM: 

You’re a pretty wench 

An’ I’m proud to have y’ here, 

An’ I’m right proud to eat your cookin’. 


(SAM rises and stretches.) 


SUSANNAH: 

Don’t go to bed right yet, Sam. 

Sing me the “Jaybird” song first. 

Remember how Pa used to always sing 
me “Jaybird” 

Afore I'd go to bed. 

You ain’t sung it fer me in a long time 
now, 

An’ it always makes me feel real happy. 


(sAM sits down and puts his arm 
around her shoulders.) 


SAM: 

All right, Pll sing y’ “Jaybird”, 

An’ then we gotta git to bed. 

“Oh, jaybird sittin’ on a hick’ry limb, 

He winked at me and I winked at him. 

I picked up a brickbat 

An’ hit him on the chin. 

‘Looka here, little boy, don’t you do 
that agin!’” 


SUSANNAH AND SAM: 

“Oh, jaybird sittin’ on a hick’ry limb, 
He winked at me and I winked at him. 
I picked up a brickbat 


An’ hit him on the chin. 
‘Looka here, little boy, don’t you do 
that agin!’” 


(SUSANNAH and sam leap to their feet 
and, holding each other by the hands, 
dance around the yard together, laugh- 
ing and shrieking happily as they do 
so. Then laughing and breathing 
heavily from their exertion, they stag- 
ger to the steps and sit down. Their 
breathing is easier, and there is silence 
while they look up at the sky.) 


SUSANNAH AND SAM: (Sighing deeply) 
Ain’t it a pretty night. 


Scene THREE 


SCENE: A woods close to the Polk place. 
It is the following morning. 


(As the curtain rises, SUSANNAH’S 
voice is heard offstage, humming the 
“Jaybird” song. There is also the less 
pronounced sound of water rushing 
over rocks, After some time, the El- 
ders appear. They walk hesitantly, 
peering about them, obviously in 
search of something.) 


HAYES: 
That crick oughta be right about here. 


OTT: 
I ain’t seed it fer some years now. 


GLEATON: 
I recollect it was on the old Polk place. 


OTT: 

It may be dried up by now 

Like the one we used fer baptisms last 
summer. 


MC LEAN: 

We got to find it. 

Brother Blitch’ll be needin’ a baptism 
crick 

By sundown come tomorrow. 

I mark him as a man what can bring 
in sinners, 

An’ there’s got to be a crick all ready. 

It'll be summers around here. 


(The Elders continue their search 
until waves suddenly looking up, 
shouts, “There it —!” His voice breaks 
off abruptly, and the other Elders look 
up and follow the direction of his 
raised arm. They all stand rooted in 
their tracks for some time, expres- 
sions of shock on their faces being 
gradually supplanted by those of lust. 
Eventually mc LEAN shatters the mo- 
ment when he realizes what he is 
feeling and doing, and draws himself 
up indignantly. At the sound of his 
voice, the other Elders, horrified and 
deeply disturbed, too, at what they 
have felt, quickly adopt his outraged 
tone and stance. They continue to 
look, however.) 
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MC LEAN: 
It’s an outrage! 
It’s a blasphemous outrage! 


OTT: 
Naked as from her dead ma’s womb! 


GLEATON: 
It’s a shameful sight to behold! 


MC LEAN: 

She’s a shameless wench, this Susan- 
nah is. 

My wife allers said she was evil 

An’ she was right, my brethren, 

She was mighty right. 

This girl, she belongs to the devil! 


HAYES: 
Exposin’ herself in plain view 
Of all who care to see. 


OTT: 

The church won’t stand fer a thing like 
this. 

Our people, they must be told. 


GLEATON: 
She must be brought to punishment. 
Brother Blitch, he must be told. 


MC LEAN: 

This woman is of the devil, 

She is without the saving grace. 
She must be brought to repentance 
Afore she meets God face to face. 


HAYES, GLEATON, MC LEAN, OTT: 

This woman is of the devil. 

"Tis a shameful sight to behold. 

She must be brought to repentance. 
All the valley must be told. 


(The Elders begin retreating slowly, 
casting furtive glances in the direction 
of the pond. They chant as they leave 
the stage, their voices gradually re- 
ceding into the distance until they 
are gone. When the stage is silent, we 
hear again the unsuspecting SUSANNAH 
singing merrily to herself.) 


SUSANNAH: (off-stage) 
“ ‘Look a-here, little boy, don’t you do 
that again!’” (She laughs.) 


Scene Four 


SCENE: The time is the same evening: 
the scene the same as in Scene I. Now, 
however, there is a long crude table 
upstage laden with food. 


(Several women are at the table lan- 
guidly keeping the flies away with 
fans made of paper streamers tacked 
to broomhandles. There are people in 
knots of twos and threes pantomiming 
intense gossiping at the curtain’s rise. 
The Elders’ wives are once more 
downstage right, the Elders standing 
at stage left. There is a frail attempt 
at conviviality on the part of the 
young people who are oppressed by 
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the hushed and foreboding atmos- 
phere of the church ground.) 


MRS. MCLEAN: (Smug and gloating) 

I ain’t surprised. 

I ain’t a bit surprised. 

It’s jest as I was sayin’ last night. 

’Cept she was caught afore I'd 
a-thought. 

It jes’ goes to prove I was right. 


MRS. HAYES: 

You was righter than right, that’s 
certain. 

"Twas a scandalous thing to do. 

She’s a wicked girl an’ a threat to the 
valley. 

I’ll bound she’s evil through an’ through. 


MRS. OTT: 

She shore cain’t tend to my young-uns 
no more. 

She ain’t fittin’ fer the job 

Any girl what’ll do what she done, 

Well, it’s a sad thing to think upon. 


MRS, GLEATON: 

She always seemed such a sweet girl 
An’ pleasin’ to have around. 

It’s a hard, hard thing to realize 
How naked she was found. 


MRS. MCLEAN: (Sharply) 

That’s the cloak of the devil, that is, 
That sweetness an’ pretty face. 
Don’t let that fool you, sistern. 

It’s just the devil’s way. 


(The scene shifts to the Elders while 
the wives continue to pantomime their 
talking. Several men from the crowd 
have gathered around them.) 


FIRST MAN: 
Ain’t the preacher comin’ tonight? 


MC LEAN: 
He’s a-prayin’ an’ a-fastin’. 
Preachin’ starts tonight. 


SECOND MAN: 
What’s he say "bout the Polk gal? 


HAYES: 

The same as what we said. 

She’s gotta make a public confession 
Or out o’ the church she goes. 


OTT: 

An’ outn the valley, too, maybe. 

She’s a schemin’ one, she is. 

Young men ain’t safe with her around. 
She’s an instrument of the devil. 


GLEATON: 

The preacher’s at Brother McLean’s 
house now 

A-prayin’ that her soul might be saved, 

That she'll turn aside from her evil 
ways 

An’ be washed in the cleansin’ stream. 


(During MCLEAN’s lines, SUSANNAH 
comes in quietly upstage carrying a 
covered dish. She is unobserved at 
first, and then as she starts down- 


stage, the conversation dies out as the 
various groups become aware of her 
presence.) 


MC LEAN: 

She’s a pow’rful one, this Susannah 
Polk, 

My son she’s lured away 

From all the things that he’s been 
teached 

Fer that she’s gonna have to pay. 


(By this time, SUSANNAH has come 
downstage abreast of the Elders’ 
wives, nodding “good evening” on her 
way. The people have returned her 
greetings in some cases with fear and 
distrust and in others with lofty 
disdain. SUSANNAH’S expression has 
changed from one of easy cordiality 
to alert questioning. Superficially, 
however, she remains warm and 
friendly.) 


SUSANNAH: 

Howdy. I’m sorry to be late 

But Sam came home from huntin’ awful 
late 

An’ I jes’ couldn’t git away no sooner. 


(The women nod stiffly without look- 
ing up. There is total silence on the 
stage with all eyes on SUSANNAH. 
SUSANNAH, embarrassed, attempts more 
conversation, constantly growing more 
uneasy under the steady scrutiny of 
the circle of eyes.) 


I brought a dish o’ field peas. 
I picked an’ shelled ’em this evenin’ 
An’ cooked ’em jest a bit ago. 


(Still no reponse. She smiles only 
with her mouth now, faint flickers of 
smiles that hardly move her lips. Her 
eyes show only bewilderment and in- 
tense discomfort.) 


I'll jes’ sit "em down over here if that’s 
all right. 
I hope y’ enjoy ’em. 


(She sets the dish down on the table, 
and as she turns around she is caught 
in her motion by the stern voice of 
MC LEAN.) 


MC LEAN: 
Susannah, you ain’t welcome here. 


(SUSANNAH turns around slowly, look- 
ing hopefully from face to face, and 
in seeing no warmth in any of them, 
she brings her hand lightly up to her 
throat, and smiling weukly begins 
backing upstage. She says “excuse 
me” several times as she backs away, 
and then at the edge of the stage she 
clamps her fist over her mouth and 
runs. When she is gone, there is a 
long moment of strained silence, final- 
ly shattered by the clipped, strident 
voice of MRS. MC LEAN.) 


MRS. MC LEAN: 
I wouldn’t tech them peas o’ her’n. 





Scene Five 


ScENE: A half hour later. 


(SUSANNAH is seated on the front steps 
of the Polk house as in Scene Two. 
her face in her hands. After a mo- 
ment, LITTLE BAT stealthily creeps in 
from stage right, craning his neck to 
see if SUSANNAH is alone. She becomes 
aware of him suddenly, and when she 
does, she leaps to her feet.) 


SUSANNAH: 
Little Bat, what you doin’ here? 


BAT: 
Is Sam here? 


SUSANNAH 
He’s inside asleep. 


BAT: (Trembling with excitement) 
I had to come tell y’, Susannah. 


SUSANNAH: 
Tell me what? 


BAT 
I jes’ had to come tell y’. 


SUSANNAH 

Tell me what? 

Oh, you was there tonight 

What is it, Little Bat? What have I 
done? 


BAT: (With a certain mysterious relish) 

My pa an’ the other Elders, 

They seen you bathin’ this mornin’, 

A-bathin’ without a stitch on 

An’ exposin’ y’-self without no shame. 

They gonna git y’ fer doin’ that. 

An’ they’re gone run you out’n the 
church 

An’ maybe the valley, too. 

They say the — 


SUSANNAH: 
What do you mean “they seen me 
bathin’ ”? 


BAT: 

They was lookin’ fer a baptism crick 
An’ they found it, only you was in it, 
A-bathin’, naked as a jay-bird. 

They say it were a shameful sight. 


SUSANNAH: 

But I been bathin’ there all spring. 

They ain’t had a right to come a-spyin’. 

’Twon’t no harm in what I done. 

I been bathin’ there all spring, Little 
Bat. 


BAT: (Unheeding) 

They told the meetin’ preacher 

An’ he’s prayed fer yer soul all day. 
They told all the church folks, I reckon, 
An’ the whole valley knows, so they say. 


SUSANNAH: 
Why, Little Bat? Why? 
I ain’t done nothin’, I ain't. 


SAT: 
They say they ain’t a feller in these 
parts 


What's safe with you around 

They say y’ let em love you up all they 
want, 

An’ then send their souls to hell. 

They say you've got the devil in v’. 

They say they’ve known it fer a long 
time now 

They say that you’re an evil gal, you 
are, 

An’ that you’re boun’ to get yer due. 


SUSANNAH: 
“They say. They say.” Who’s “they”? 


BAT: Everybody! 


(SUSANNAH turns her back to LITTLE 
BAT, and putting her hands over her 
face, she shudders visibly. LITTLE BAT 
who has been wildly gesticulating and 
boring in, suddenly 
watching SUSANNAH carefully.) 


slinks away, 


They’s more what you don’t know. 


(SUSANNAH has raised her head at the 
ominous sound of his words, and 
turning, she looks at him squarely. 
He cowers, and his entire attitude 
suggests duplicity and guilt. He moves 
away from her, and she stalks him.) 


SUSANNAH: 
What is it, Little Bat? 
What don’t I know? 


(Terror covers his face. SUSANNAH 
continues to move toward him, and 
then LITTLE BAT breaks, screaming and 
wringing his hands.) 


BAT: 

They made me say it! I swear they did! 
My ma she scairt me an’ pa did, too, 
An’ it was right in front o’ the preacher 
An’ I was scairt, plum’ scairt to death! 


SUSANNAH: (Shouting and still moving 
toward him) 

What did they make you say, Little Bat? 

Tell me, what did you say? 


BAT: 
They made me say it, I swear they did! 
I was plum’ scairt to death! 


SUSANNAH: 
(She lunges at him and shakes him 
fiercely by the shoulders.) 
Tell me what did you say? Tell me! 
Tell me! 


BAT: 

(With an almost lururious abandon) 
I said you’d let me love you up. 
That’s what they made me say. 
I said you’d let me love you up 
An’ in the worse sort 0’ way 


SUSANNAH: (Incredulously) 
You didn’t! You didn’t! 
You couldn’t have! 

It’s a lie! It’s a lie! 

You know it is! 


BAT: (Completely beside himself) 
I did! I did an’ I know it’s a lie. 


You was allers good to me. 
But they made me say it, 

I swear they did, 

An’ I was scairt, 


Oh, Lord, I was scairt! 


SUSANNAH 

Git away from here 

An’ don’ never come back. 

Don’t never come back to this house! 
Git away, you lyin’ varmint, 

An’ don’t y’ never come back! 


(LITTLE BAT runs off wailing and blub- 
bering loudly. SUSANNAH stands mid- 
stage with clenched fists and eyes 
tightly shut against tears. She con- 
tinues to mutter to herself, as if in 
some way the continued sound of her 
voice would postpone the acceptance 
of all that has been told her. sam, who 





BAT: | said you'd let me love you up. 
That's what they made me say... . 


SUSANNAH: You didn't! You didn't! 
You couldn't have! 


hy Curtin, Et Thomas) 
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has been standing in the door, is sud- 
denly seen.) 


SAM: 
Feeble-minded idjet! 


(SUSANNAH turns sharply at the sound 
of his voice, and running to him, she 
throws her arms around him. Her 
tone is altered now. She is spent tem- 
porarily, and her voice has a sound of 
quiet desperation about it.) 


SUSANNAH: 
Oh, Sam, somethin’ awful has happened. 


SAM: 
I know. I heard it all. 


SUSANNAH: 
(Looking intently into his face) 
What's it all about, Sam? What's it all 
about? 


sam: (Very gently) 
It’s about the way people is made, 
I reckon, 
An’ how they like to believe what’s bad. 
How short they are on lovin’ kindness. 
It must make the good Lord sad. 
They don’t know it ain’t what you feel 
that counts 
But what you do about it. 
So instead they take it out on you. 
It must make the good Lord sad. 


"Way out yonder somewheres, 

The Lord’s great heart must break 

At seein’ how men treat one another 

An’ say they’re doin’ it all fer His sake. 

It’s a hard, hard thing fer you to realize, 

I know, 

That people want to believe what’s bad 

An’ how short they are on lovin’ 
kindness. 

It must make the good Lord sad. 


SUSANNAH: 

(Searching his face hopefully) 
But what am I gonna do, Sam? 
What am I gonna do? 


SAM: 

You cain’t do nothin’, little sparrow. 

It’s time alone what’ll tell. 

In the meantime, there'll be a lotta bad 
things. 

They'll turn this valley into hell. 


(SUSANNAH continues to look deeply 
into sam’s eyes and gradually the 
realization comes to her that he has 
ceased talking and that there is noth- 
ing more he can say to mitigate her 
plight. She begins to cry, at first 
noiselessly, only her shoulders reveal- 
ing her inner effort to control her 
tears. Eventually her face begins to 
break up, and finally, throwing her 
arms around sam’s neck, sobbing, she 
cries with desperate intensity.) 


SUSANNAH: 
Sing me the “Jay-bird” song, agin. 
Please sing me “Jay-bird”, Sam. 


(CURTAIN) 
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ACT TWO 


Scene ONE 


SCENE: It is Friday morning. 


(At the rise of the curtain, sam is 
discovered leaning in the doorway of 
the Polk house with SUSANNAH seated 
on the steps. She is staring abstract- 
edly as if she might have been in the 
same position for days. sAM watches 
her sadly while he smokes his pipe. 
There is a long silence in which an 
atmosphere of static helplessness must 
be established.) 


SUSANNAH: (Without turning to him) 
How long’s it gonna last, Sam? 


SAM: 
You know that good as I do, hon. 


SUSANNAH: 
How long y’ reckon it'll take, Sam? 


SAM: 
Whatcha mean by “take”, little sparrow? 


SUSANNAH: 

Afore somethin’ happens, one way or 
*nother. 

I don’t much care which way. 


SAM: 
You know what they’s waitin’ fer. 
They’s waitin’ fer public confession. 


SUSANNAH: (Turning to him) 

But they ain’t nothin fer me to confess, 
Sam. 

There ain’t nothin’ fer me to confess. 

I’ve prayed an’ prayed to see the light 

If somethin’ I’ve done’s been wrong, 

But I still don’t feel no sin in me 

An’ I cain’t lie jes’ fer them. 


sam: (Patiently) 

I know that, little robin. 

We been through all that before. 

The Lord, he knows what’s in yer heart, 
So jes’ don’t fret no more. 


SUSANNAH: 

Mebbe I’m all they say I am. 

Mebbe the devil is in me. 

Mebbe he’s hidin’ the sin I should feel. 
I jes’ don’t know no more. 


sam: (Sharply) 

Shut up talkin’ like that, Susannah, 

An’ don’t y’ think that way. 

That’s jes’ what they’re hopin’ you'll 
feel, y’ know. 

Your mind sounds addled, I'd say. 


SUSANNAH: (Bitterly) 

I ain’t gonna leave this place no more. 
That’s one thing I know fer sure. 

I ain’t a-gone let them men at the store 
Talk to me the way they do. 

I ain’t never taken as much in my life 
As I’ve taken since last Tuesday: 

Men pawin’ at me an’ jokin’ "bout me 
An’ boys makin’ dirty signs. 


SAM: 
I'd kill ’em all, if it’d do any good. 
I’d kill ’em all, I would. 


SUSANNAH: (With sudden intensity) 
What have I done to deserve it, Sam? 
Why’s the good Lord punishin’ me so? 
I never been in no meanness before 

I never even killed a bird. 


SAM: 
We gotta have faith, little robin. 
We jest gonna have to have faith. 


(After a long, helpless pause) 


That meetin’ preacher must be a pow’r- 
ful one. 

I never seed so many people gittin’ 
baptized. 


SUSANNAH: (Musing sadly) 

I hear ’em singin’ ev’ry evenin’. 

The crick must be plum’ spoilt now 

With all them people bein’ baptized. 

It was sich a pretty place, too. 

I never thought it’d bring me no shame. 

I seed the preacher at the store yester- 
day 

An’ he spoke to me real nice. 

He said I'd oughta come to the meetin’ 
tonight 

To find rest fer my sin-sick soul. 

That’s what he said. 


saM: (Decisively) 

I think you oughta go to the meetin’ 
tonight 

To show ’em you ain’t afraid. 


SUSANNAH: (Protesting immediately) 
Oh no, Sam, I couldn’t do that. 
Please don’t ask me to. 

I'd do "bout anything you say, y’ know, 
But I couldn’t do that, I couldn’t! 


SAM: 

You gotta show ’em you ain’t afraid. 
An’ no harm would come to you there 
Besides, I gotta go ’way tonight 

An’ I don’t wanta leave y’ alone. 


SUSANNAH: (Alarmed) 

You ain’t gonna leave me, are y’, Sam? 

Please don’t leave me. Please don’t! 

I'd be terrible lonesome an’ scared 
without you. 

So please don’t leave me. Please don’t! 


SAM: 

I gotta go ’cross the mountain 

To get us some meat from my traps 

But I'll be back tomorrow ’fore sun- 
down. 

An’ I'll leave you a gun to boot. 


SUSANNAH: 
You ain’t gonna go git drunk, are y’, 


Sam? 


SAM: 
’Course not, little robin. ‘Course not. 


SUSANNAKH: 


Will y’ come back as soon as y’ can? 
As soon as you've emptied the traps? 
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SAM: 

Sure I will, an’ don’t you fret. 

I'll be back afore y’ve missed me. 

I'll be back with a sack full o’ critters 

An’ we’ll have food fer all next week. 
(After a moment) 


An’ will ya go to the meetin’ tonight? 


SUSANNAH: 

Please don’t ask me to do that, Sam. 
I cain’t. I plum’ jes’ cain’t! 

SAM: 

You gotta show ’em you ain’t afraid 
An’ no harm would come to y’ there. 


An’ I'd feel a whole lot better 
To know you was there stead o’ here. 


(SUSANNAH turns away, and there is a 
long, anguished moment in which she 
struggles with herself. Finally, with- 
out turning around, she says in a low, 
tired voice:) 


SUSANNAH: 

All right, Sam, I'll try. 

But if things gits bad, 

I’m gonna leave. 

Cain’t nobody make me stay. 


SAM: 

All right, little robin, 

An’ I'll be much obliged 

If y'll jes’ go fer a little while this 
evenin’. 

An’ I'll be back tomorrow by sundown. 


(SUSANNAH looks around the yard 
sadly.) 


SUSANNAH: 
I cain’t wait "til pretty things 
Looks pretty agin. 


(They return to the attitudes in which 
they were found at the beginning of 
the scene.) 


Scene Two 


SCENE: The same evening, The scene is 
the interior of New Hope church. There 
are rough-hewn benches and oil lamps 
suspended from the ceiling. There are 
also a crude pulpit which is slightly 
elevated and an altar rail. There is a 
bench behind the pulpit which seats 
the choir. In the congregation are the 
Elders and their wives seated conspicu- 
ously. LITTLE BAT with his parents. Also 
present are mothers, spraddle-legged, 
rocking babies on their knees, young 
children moving about, and generally an 
air of some confusion. In evidence ev- 
erywhere are the pasteboard fans, slow- 
ly in motion against the hot, still, July 
night air. Men are constantly removing 
bandannas and soggy handkerchiefs 
from hip pockets to mop sweat from 
their faces. All this activity should be 
present, more or less, during the entire 
scene, increasing in speed and agitation 
as the scene builds into its climazes. 
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(As the curtain rises, the action has 
already begun. The choir is singing 
lustily, and the preacher’s voice is 
heard shouting over them. Two of the 
Elders are moving about the congre- 


gation with white, scarred dishpans, 


taking up the collection. sUSANNAH, a 
small, huddled figure, sits alone on the 
last bench. 


The scene in no way should be a par- 
ody but, instead, at all times should 
aim at projecting the tension, effron- 
tery and above all the terror implicit 
in the revival meeting of this nature.) 


CHOIR (OR CONGREGATION): 
Are you saved from sin, 
Ready to meet your Lord? 
Has His blood made you free 
From the avenging sword? 
Get down upon your knees, 
Accept the saving grace. 

Are you ready to meet 

Your Savior face to face? 


BLITCH: (Shouting) 

Dig deep, brethren, dig deep in yer 
souls. Remember that what you give 
me, you give to the Lord. 


(CURTAIN OPENS) 


CHOIR (OR CONGREGATION) : 
Free from sin, yes Lord! 
Free from sin, am I. 

And I’m going to meet Him 
With the saints on high. 


Are you saved from sin, 
Ready to meet your Lord? 
Has His blood made you free 
From the avenging sword? 
Get down upon your knees, 
Accept the saving grace. 

Are you ready to meet 

Your Savior face to face? 


Free from sin, yes Lord! 
Free from sin am I. 

And I'm going to meet Him 
With the saints on high. 


BLITCH: 

I don’t want to hear no sound of pocket 
change in them dishpans. Let’s praise 
the Lord with what we give to His 
servants. Remember the widder’s mite, 
brethren! Remember the widder’s mite. 
She give all she had. "Twarn’t much 
but it was all she had. The Lord knows 
what you made on last year’s cotton 
crops. So don’t try to short-change the 
Lord. Bless Him now with your benefits. 


(Joining the singing) 


Free from sin, yes Lord! 
Free from sin am I. 

And I’m going to meet Him 
With the saints on high. 


(The Elders have come down to the 
front and put the dishpans on the 
table in front of the pulpit. sirrcn 
raises his hand as soon as the Elders 


have returned to their seats, and, lift- 
ing his head, he closes his eyes tightly 
to pray. The choir hums in the back- 
ground.) 


BLITCH: 

We thank Thee, O Lord, 

For these good people 

An’ their off’rin’ 

To Thy servant. 

Bless them an’ let this meetin’ tonight 
Bring all the lost an’ wand’rin’ 
Home to the fold. 

Send down the tongue of fire 
Upon the heads of the damned 
‘Til they won’t find no peace 
’‘Cept in Thy cleansin’ blood. 


HAYES, GLEATON, MC LEAN, OTT: 
Amen. Amen. 


(The choir becomes silent, and BLITCH 
faces the congregation with a stern 
look for a moment before he begins 
his sermon. When he starts speaking, 
his voice is low and ominous.) 


BLITCH: (Speaking) 

I ain’t gonna take no text tonight, an’ 
I ain’t gonna preach no reg’lar sermon. 
The Lord, He spoke to me this after- 
noon, an’ He said: “Blitch, there’s gonna 
be lost souls at that meetin’ tonight. 
Don’t take no text: I'll put the words in 
yer mouth. This weeks drawin’ to a 
close, an’ there’s still some to be brought 
to salvation. So close yer Bible an’ 
speak through me.” So the the Lord 
spoke to me this afternoon, an’ that’s 
what I aim to do. I wanna see the big- 
gest baptism yet tomorrow evenin’ when 
we gather at the usual place at sundown. 


HAYES, GLEATON, MC LEAN, OTT: 
Amen. Grant it, Lord. Grant it, Lord. 


(The following narrative should be 
begun half spoken, half sung, gradu- 
ally using more vibrato, working into 
full singing voice.) 


BLITCH: 

I’m fixin’ to tell y’ "bout a feller I 
knowed 

What was young an’ smart an’ rich. 

’Cept he never put much thought 

On his poor, lost soul 

Or where he’d spend eternity. 


One time when I was preachin’ in Texas 
I was called to his home one night. 
An’ there he lay all sweatin’ 

With his eyes all starin’ with fright. 


He grabbed me by the hand and said: 

“They tell me I’m a dyin’ man 

An’ I might not git through the night. 

Seems like my pore heart’s done run 
down too soon 

An’ I wanta make ev’rything right. 

I ain’t lived sich a bad life. 

I ain’t drank, nor smoked, nor swore, 

But I’m all a-feared o’ dyin’. 

I'm sure they’s somethin’ more.” 
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Well, they was, brethren and sister’n, 
they was. 

He won't saved. That was it. 

An’ he died that night plum’ scared to 
death 

An’ his soul went to eternal fire. 


An’ there’s many o’ you this very night 
What's in the same fix as this pore man. 
Where would your soul be tonight 
If you was suddenly took away? 


Where will you spend eternity? 

With the saved of the Lord what 
surround 

His throne or down below where they’s 
screamin’ 

An’ wailin’ an’ gnashin’ of teeth. 


Down in the bottomless pit 
Where they holler fer water 
To ease parched tongues 

An’ they ain’t none to be had. 


(Screaming) 


Is that where y’d be? 
Is that where y’d be? 


(BLITCH pauses a moment, breathing 
heavily, and mops his forehead. His 
eyes gleam with excitement. The con- 
gregation is hushed. When he begins 
again, his voice is husky and low but 
still menacing.) 


Yes, my brethren, y’d better think on it. 
They ain’t a one of us 

What couldn’t be took at any time. 
Not one of us an’ I’m includin’ myself. 
Are you prepared? 


When they open them judgment books 
up there 

Which side of the page will you be on? 

Tonight ain’t too soon 

An’ tomorrow might be too late. 

Tomorrow might be too late. 


(Speaking) 


So while the congregation sings a hymn, 
I wanta see all those whose souls wants 
savin’ an’ what wants to become free of 
the heavy burden of sin come down and 
meet the Lord an’ I here at the altar. 


(BLITcH nods to the choir, and they 
begin the hymn. Once again BLITCH 
intermittently shouts over them. While 
before there was a strong element of 
the showman about him, now the 
showman has been tempered some- 
what by an unexpected earnestness. 
Immediately after the “call”, one or 
two boys and girls in their early teens 
shyly, with terrified eyes, leave their 
seats and trance-like walk down the 
aisle and kneel at the altar. BLITCH 
lays his hands on their heads, throws 
his own back, and with closed eyes, 
speaks with the Almighty.) 


CHOIR: 

Come, sinner, tonight’s the night 

To take a stand for God and the right 
Cast Satan out, regain your sight. 
Come, sinner, tonight’s the night. 


BLITCH: (Speaking over the choir) 
Come an’ fall on yer knees and ask the 
Lord fer fergiveness. 


CHOIR: 

Come, sinner, salvation is free, 

A gift from God on Calvary. 

That cross it sheds redeeming light. 
Don’t tarry, sinner, tonight’s the night. 


BLITCH: 

It’s a humblin’ thing to do but you 
won't never be sorry fer humblin’ 
yerself this way. 

I plead with y’, friends. Put aside yer 
swearin’, yer drunken ways, yer 
fornication, an’ meet God here. 





BLITCH: There's one in our midst tonight who pays no mind 
to the wooin’ o' God in her heart. 
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CHOIR: 

Come, yes, come and meet Him here. 

Be washed in the blood that was bought 
so dear. 

Don’t wait till darkness turns into light. 

Come, sinner, tonight’s the night. 


BLITCH: 

I plead with you, frien’s, accept the sav- 
in’ grace of the Lord Almighty an’ right 
now. 


CHOIR: 

Come, sinner, tonight’s the night 

To take a stand for God and the right. 
Cast Satan out, regain your sight. 
Come, sinner, tonight’s the night. 


(The choir drones its plea again and 
again. The more intense their voices 
become, the more impassioned is the 
sound of BLITcH’s. Several more peo- 
ple come down to the altar with vary- 
ing degrees of eagerness and hesita- 
tion. After a while the exodus to the 
altar ceases in spite of the continued 
protestations and urging of BLITCH.) 


BLITCH: 

Tomorrow may be too late! Tomorrow 
may be too late! 

Are there others? Don’t pass this oppor- 
tunity by! 


CHOIR: 

Come, yes, come, and meet Him here. 

Be washed in the blood that was bought 
so dear. 


BLITCH: 
Are there others? This may be yer last 
chance. 


CHOIR: 

Don’t vrait till darkness turns into light 

Come, sinner. Come, sinner. Come, 
sinner, Come! 


BLITCH: 
Tomorrow might be too late! Tomorrow 
might be too late! 


(BLITCH suddenly turns to the choir 
and holding out his hand orders them 
to stop. He turns back around slowly 
to the congregation, breathing hard 
from his emotion.) 


There’s one in our midst tonight who 
pays no mind to the wooin’ o’ God 
in her heart. 


(The congregation, as a body, slowly 
turns around and stares at SUSANNAH 
while BLiTcH continues to speak. There 
is no pity or concern in their looks; 
only the hard, cold stare of silent 
coercion. SUSANNAH is immediately in 
great discomfort and looks straight 
ahead of her at the figure of BLITCH.) 


I've wrestled with the devil 
Fer her soul and prayed 

That she’d accept the savin’ grace 
OQ’ the Lamb. 










SUSANNAH: The trees on the mountains 
are cold and bare. 
The summer just vanished an’ left them there 
Like a false-hearted lover jes’ like my own 
Who made me love him, then left me alone. 
(Phyllis Curtin) 


An’ put aside her sinful an’ shameful 
ways 


An’ still she don’t heed my pleadin’. 
(Speaking) 


Give over, sister, while the congrega- 
tion sings one more verse. Publicly con- 
fess yer sins an’ ask fergiveness o’ the 
Lord an’ these folks present tonight. 


(The choir begins to sing its “invita- 
tion” hymn once again, and BLITCH 
fixes his gaze upon sUSANNAH. Slowly 
into his eyes and face comes an ex- 
pression of intense desire bordering 
on lust. His voice also reflects what 
is happening inside him: instead of 
its heretofore peremptory and com- 
manding quality, it now possesses a 
distinctly cajoling, almost caressing 
sound. SUSANNAH watches him, trans- 
fixed.) 


CHOIR: 

(Sung simultaneously with BLITcH) 

Come, sinner, salvation is free. 

A gift from God on Calvary. 

That cross it sheds redeeming light. 

Don’t tarry, sinner, 

Tonight’s the night. 

Come, yes, come and meet Him here. 

Be washed in the blood that was bought 
so dear. 

Don’t wait till darkness turns into light. 

Come, sinner, tonight’s the night. 


BLITCH: 
(Simultaneously with cHor, above) 


Come, dear sister, it’s a short piece to 
walk 


To find rest fer yer weary soul. 

The Lord will receive you with open 
arms 

An’ hold y’ fast, fast in His grace. 

It’s only a short, short piece to walk 

To find rest fer yer storm-tossed, sin- 
sick soul. 

Come, dear sister, an’ jes’ let go. 

Meet God and I right here. 


(SUSANNAH moves slowly into the aisle 
and trance-like walks toward BLITCH, 
a confusion of fear, bewilderment and 
protest on her face. The only sign of 
life about her is the periodic shaking 
of her head from side to side in weak 
dissent. The congregation is hushed 
and tense. A smile of triumph comes 
over BLITCH’s face as SUSANNAH comes 
abreast of him and the change of ex- 
pression in an instant shatters the 
spell for sUSANNAH. She immediately 
comes to life and looks around her as 
if trapped. Suddenly she screams “no” 
and runs down the aisle and out into 
the night.) 


CHOIR: 

Come, yes, come and meet Him here. 

Be washed in the blood that was bought 
so dear. 

Don’t wait until darkness turns into 
light. 


SUSANNAH: No! No! 


CHOIR: 
Come, sinner. Come, sinner. Come, sin- 
ner. Come! 


(BLITCH’s initial reaction is one of 
shock. He immediately regains con- 
trol of himself, however, and the situ- 
ation. Raising his hand and with a 
new note of anger, born of frustra- 
tion, in his voice, he pronounces the 
benediction. ) 


BLITcH: (Shouting) 

Receive the benediction. 

The Lord bless an’ keep you. 

The Lord make his face to shine on 
you, etc. 


Scene THREE 


SCENE: About an hour later. The scene 
is once more the front porch of the PoLK 
house. 


_ (SUSANNAH is singing to herself as the 
curtain rises.) 


SUSANNAH: 

The trees on the mountains are cold 
and bare. 

The summer just vanished an’ left them 
there 

Like a false-hearted lover jes’ like my 
own 

Who made me love him, then left me 
alone. 


The coals on the hearth have turned 
gray and sere. 

The blue flame jes’ vanished an’ left 
them there, 

Like a false-hearted lover jes’ like 
my own 

Who made me love him, then left me 
alone. 


Come back, O summer, come back, blue 
flame. 

My heart wants warmin’, my baby a 
name. 

Come back, O lover, if jes’ fer a day. 

Turn bleak December once more into 
May. 


The road up ahead lies lonely an’ far. 

There’s darkness around me an’ not 
even a star 

To show me the way or lighten my 
heart. 

Come back, my lover, I fain would start. 


The pore baby fox lies all cold in his 
lair. 

His mama jes’ vanished an’ left him 
there, 

Like a false-hearted lover, jes’ like 
my own, 

Who made me love him, then left me 
alone. 
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Come back, O summer, come back, 
blue flame! 

My heart wants warmin’, my baby a 
name. 

Come back, O lover, if jes’ fer a day. 

Turn bleak December once more into 
May. 


Come back, O summer! Come back, 
blue flame! 

My heart wants warmin’, my baby a 
name, 

Come back, O lover, if jes’ fer a day. 

Turn bleak December once more into 
May. 

Come back! Come back! Come back! 


BLITCH: (Who has come onstage and 
stood listening) 
That’s mighty pretty singin’, Susannah. 


SUSANNAH: (Turning, startled) 
Who is it? 


BLitcH: (Agreeably) 
It’s yer frien’, the preacher. 
Do you allers sing so pretty? 


SUSANNAH: 

I sing to myself when I’m sad or lone- 
some. 

It keeps me comp’ny. 


BLITCH: 
That’s a right sad song. 
Don’t look like it’d do y’ much good. 


SUSANNAH: 
My mama taught it to me a long time 


ago. 


(SUSANNAH takes a firm stance with 
her back against the post and eyes 
BLITCH suspiciously.) 


What do y’ want here, Preacher Blitch? 


BLITCH: 


This is what y’ might call a social visit. 
I wanta talk to y’ "bout yer soul. 


SUSANNAH: 
There ain’t nothin’ to say 
So you’re wastin’ yer time. 


BLITCH: (Beginning to exhort) 

You’re a hard-headed one, Susannah. 
The devil’s in you. 

“Pride goeth before destruction,” sister. 
Let’s kneel an’ pray to God fer yer soul. 


SUSANNAH: 

No need to pray. 

I’ve done prayed enough fer us both. 
The Lord would’a told me 

If I'd done somethin’ wrong. 


BLITCH: 
You still say exposin’ yerself 
Won’t no sin against the Lord? 


SUSANNAH: (Belligerently) 

I been bathin’ in that crick all spring 
An’ won't no harm in it at all 

Til them Elders seen me there 

An’ started makin’ up their tales. 
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BLITCH: 
They didn’t make up no tales, Susannah. 


SUSANNAH: (Protesting vehemently, 
near tears) 

Little Bat come over here 

The very night after it happened 

An’ tol’ me that he lied about me. 

Told me that he lied, 

A-screamin’ an hollerin’ 

All over the yard. 

He ain’t never set a hand on me. 

Sam would’a killed him if he had. 


BLITCH: (Genuinely) 
I wish I could believe y’. 


SUSANNABH: 
Don’t believe it! Don’t believe it! 
But it’s the truth! 


(Beginning to break and lashing out 
bitterly) 


And I'll tell y’ somethin’ else. 

I ain’t never spent sich a week as this. 
Not never in all my life. 

I don’t know what it’d be like 

To feel happy agin, 

Or to wake up in the mornin’ 

Without this awful thing 

Weighin’ down on me 

So’s I don’t even wanta git up 

An’ see what the day’s like. 

An’ all the things people’s said about me 
An’ the looks people’s give me 

An’ the way they treated me 

At the picnic supper, 

An’ the way you treated me tonight. 

I don’t know what it’d be like 

To be happy agin. 

And if I thought this was the way 
The rest o’ my life was gonna be, 

I'd kill myself right now! 


BLITCH: 
(Seeing her anguish as an opening) 
It’s the sin in yer heart, 
That weight you speak of, 
It’s the sin in yer heart! 
The sin in yer heart! 


SUSANNAH: 
It ain’t! It ain’t! It ain't! 


(She breaks and sobs, fully released 
now for the first time, her face turned 
away from suitcH, He watches her and 
is momentarily defeated. Something 
akin to pity comes over his face, and 
when he speaks finally, his voice is 
heavy with weariness.) 


BLITCH: 

I’ve wrestled fer yer soul night after 
night. 

Maybe tomorrow you'll come to the 
light. 


(SUSANNAH has covered her face with 
her hands, and although her body is 
still shaken with sobbing, she is quiet- 
er,a pathetic figure silhouetted against 
the post, crumpled, helpless and alone. 
BLITcH looks at her sadly a long time. 


4 


« 


BLITCH: Let's go inside. 
SUSANNAH: I'm so tired. 
| jes’ cain't fight no more. 


(Phyllis Curtin, Norman Treigle} 


Finally with weary hesitance and ob- 
viously fighting himself, he walks up 
the steps to her and puts his hands 
cautiously on ner shoulders. SUSANNAH 
stands inert and spent and in no way 
reacts to his closeness. The remainder 
of the scene should be weighted with 
exhaustion and defeat.) 


I’m a lonely man, Susannah, 

An’ ever now an’ then it seems 

I gotta have somebody, 

Somebody I can love 

Like other folks do, 

*Cause it’s a lonesome work I do. 

My reward it be’s in heaven 

An’ there’s little reward here below. 
But ever now and then I near go mad, 
I need a woman so. 

I’m a lonely man, Susannah, 

An’ made out o’ flesh an’ blood an’ bone 
An’ I need somebody I can love 

Like other folks 

Cause it’s a lonesome work I do. 


(He brings her hand to rest on his 
shoulder and puts an arm around her. 
SUSANNAH’S arms hang slackly at her 
side. There is little sign of life about 
her, only the slow, weary shaking of 
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her head while her eyes remain 
closed.) 


Will yer brother be home tonight? 


SUSANNAH: No. 


BLITCH: (Almost a whisper) 
Let’s go inside. 


SUSANNAH: (To herself) 
I'm so tired. 
I jes’ cain’t fight no more. 


(BLITCH with his arm around her and 
her head on his shoulder moves her 
slowly to the door and into the shad- 
dows of the house.) 


Scene Four 


SCENE: Saturday morning. It is once 
again the interior of New Hope church 


(As the curtain rises, BLITCH is found 
kneeling. He is praying, and there is 
a terrible earnestness and anguish in 
the sound of his voice as well as an 
element of fear. His hands are clasped 
tightly together, and they from time 
to time emphasize his desperate sin- 
cerity. It should be immediately ap- 
parent that here is siitcx for the first 
time stripped of his bravado and evan- 
gelical trappings: a man terrified by 
his own image of a vengeful God.) 


BLITCH: 

Hear me, O Lord, I beseech Thee. 

I have called upon Thee all night in 
vain. 

Thou hast gone from me 

And my spirit has wilted 

Like a mornin’ glory when the sun 
comes. 

Return, O Lord, and harken 

To my plea fer fergiveness. 

Receive my confession, O Lord, 

An’ hear the words o’ my repentance. 

It’s a horrible thing I have done. 

Fergive the weakness o’ my flesh, 
O Lord, 

An’ condemn me not to the eternal fire 

Fer my sin against Thee an’ the woman. 

She was untouched, O Lord! 

She was untouched before her young 
body 

Was defiled by my hands, defiled by my 
lust. 

Fergive me, O Lord, an’ grant her Thy 
peace. 

O, fergive me, dear Lord, an’ return 
unto me. 

Thou hast gone far away 

Beyond the sound of my callin’. 

Return and grant my tortured soul 

The balm of Thy forgiveness. 

What shall I do if Thou desert me? 

Leave me not with this weight 

Of sin oppressin’ me an’ condemn me 
not 

To the fires of hell. 

Return, O Lord, I pray Thee, O return! 
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BLITCH: But | swear to you she's innocent! 
She's innocent of the charges you've made. 
Make restitution now, brethren! 


(Phvilis Curtin, extreme left; Norman Treigle, extreme right) 








And let this cup, if it be Thy will, 
Pass from me. 


(BLITCH continues to kneel, his hands 
clasped, when the Elders and their 
wives come in the back door of the 
church, and watching BLITcH, with a 
puzzled look, they slowly walk down 
the aisle. SUSANNAH comes in quietly 
behind them, unobserved, seating her- 
self as before on the back bench. She 
sits stiffly, her face expressionless, and 
there is nothing about her to suggest 
the youthfulness and softness that has 
been apparent previously. As the El- 
ders and their wives seat themselves, 
BLITCH looks up, startled, and imme- 
diately gets to his feet. He sees SUSAN- 
NAH, and she returns his look evenly, 
without disdain or embarrassment. 
BLITCH comes around in front of the 
altar and stands facing the group.) 


Brethren an’ sister’n, 

I asked you to come here 

This morning fer the purpose 

Of rightin’ a terrible wrong. 

It’s a blessed privilege fer the Lord 

To let us make restitution fer our errors 
While we are alive. 


(The group looks at him curiously, 
some immediately bridling.) 


An’ we have all been in error, 
Brethren an’ sister’n, bad error. 

The young woman what sits in the rear 
Has been the victim of our error. 


(All heads turn in shock toward su- 
SANNAH. She returns their look un- 


flinchingly. The heads return to BLITCH 
and regard him with disbelief and 
some antagonism.) 
She is innocent of the charges against 
her 
An’ grievous are the things she’s 
endured. 
I ask y’ to beseech her fergiveness 
An’ humbly ask her pardon fer your 
misjudgment. 


(There is genuine shock at this and 
murmurs of severe disapproval.) 


MC LEAN: 
How you know she’s innocent, preacher? 


BLITCH: (Without hesitation) 
The Lord spoke to me in the night 
While I was a-prayin’ fer her soul. 


(The group stares at him, completely 
unconvinced and shake their heads in 
pity for his credulity.) 


MRS, MC LEAN: 
The devil works in queer ways. 


(As a body they rise and begin walk- 
ing out of the church.) 


BLITCH: (Calling after them) 

But I swear to you she’s innocent! 

She’s innocent of the charges you've 
made. 

Make restitution now, brethren! 


MC LEAN: (Turning at the door) 
We'll see you at the baptism, preacher. 


(They leave haughtily ignoring su- 
SANNAH who stares straight ahead. 
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BLITCH watches them go, his body taut 
and his face bewildered, unable to be- 
lieve that he has failed to convince 
them. After a moment, SUSANNAH be- 
gins laughing to herself, short laughs 
that hardly rise out of her throat and 
do nothing to alter the immobility of 
her face. Biitcu, hearing the strange 
laughter, looks at her and brokenly 
walks down the aisle, gesturing help- 
lessly. SUSANNAH looks straight ahead.) 


BLITCH: 
I tried, Susannah; y’ heard me. 


SUSANNAH: (Flatly, without looking at 
him) 
Yeah. I heard y’. 


BLITCH: 
I'll make it up to y’. 
I swear I will. 


SUSANNAH: (Speaking) How? 


(BLITCH starts to answer, then realizes 


stands up and moves into the aisle. 
BLITCH puts his hand on her shoulder, 
as if to detain her, and she jerks away 
from him with a shudder.) 
(Venomously) 


Don’t tech me. 


(She starts out, and siitrcu calls after 
her in a broken voice) 


BLITCH: 
Fergive me, Susannah. 
Please try an’ fergive me. 


SUSANNAH: (Turning to BLITCH, speaking) 
Fergive? 
I’ve forgot what that word means. 


(SUSANNAH exits, and BLITCH watches 
her go. Falling on his knees, sobbing, 
he grasps the arm of the pew for sup- 
port an cries out in an anguished 
voice) 


O Lord, if it be Thy will, 
Let this cup pass from me. 


that there is nothing to say. SUSANNAH 


ge Scene Five 


SCENE: The front of the Polk house. It 
is sundown of the same day. 


(SUSANNAH is discovered standing stif- 
fly against one of the porch posts, 
staring vacantly ahead of her. There 
is a time of silence in contrast to her 
singing in Scene Three and this, 
coupled with the rather rigid, in- 
grown stance, suggests something of 
the change which has taken place in 
her since the previous scene. 


After a moment, SAM comes on stage 
with a bulging crocus sack slung over 
one shoulder and a shotgun carried 
under the other arm, He is slightly 
drunk, and his spirits are high.) 


SAM: 

Hey there, little robin, I’m back agin, 
With a bag full o’ hides and food. 
How y’ been while I was gone? 

Did y’ miss me? Did y’ miss me a lot? 


SUSANNAH: An’ where was you, Sam? Where was you? 


A gun ain't much protection some time. 
(Phyllis Curtin, Jon Crain) 





(He goes up the steps clumsily and 
leaning towards her, kisses her on the 
cheek. SUSANNAH stares ahead.) 


SUSANNAE: 
(Flatly, without turning to him) 
You’re drunk, Sam. 


(sam looks at her curiously, imme- 
diately aware that something is the 
matter but continues speaking in his 
jovial fashion. He goes into the house 
and leaves his sack, then reappears on 
the porch.) 


SAM: 

Jest a mite, hon. Jest a mite, 
But not enough fer you to fret 
Your pretty head about. 


(Lightly, walking over and putting 
gun in rack on porch) 


Anything happen while I was gone? 


(SUSANNAH doesn’t answer, and SAM 
turns slowly and looks at her, puzzled. 
He crosses and puts his hand on her 
shoulder.) 


What’s wrong, little robin? 


(SUSANNAH shudders, drawing away. 
SAM, stunned, shouts) 


What’s wrong, Susannah? 
What’s happened? 


SUSANNAH: 
(Turning to him, vehemently) 
Ev’rything! That’s what! 


sam: (Abruptly sobered, his voice low) 
What do y’ mean, Susannah? 
What do y’ mean? 


SUSANNAE: 
(Her voice charged with accusation, 
fury and hurt) 
I went to preachin’ like you asked me to, 
An’ he called me down to the altar 
With all them eyes starin’ at me, 
An’ then he followed me here 
Soon after I come back. 


sam: Who? 
SUSANNAH: The preacher. 
sam: Why? 


SUSANNAH: 
To make me repent. 


sam: Oh. 


SUSANNAH: 

Only he stayed on. 

He stayed near all night, 
An’ where was you? 

You was out gittin’ drunk! 


sam: (Fiercely) 
What did he do? What did he do? 
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Did he lay a hand on y’? 


SUSANNAH: 

Sure he did! 

He stayed near all night 

An’ the worst you’re thinkin’ is true! 


sam: (Shaking her and shouting) 
Why, Susannah? Why, Susannah? 
Why did you let him do it? 


SUSANNAH: 

Why? Why? ’Cause I was tired! That’s 
why! 

Tired o’ fightin’ an’ tired o’ livin’ 

In a world where the truth has to fight 

So hard to git itself believed— 

An’ on top o’ that, I plum’ didn’t care. 

If people were gonna believe 

The worst anyway, then I didn’t see 

What diffrence it made. 

But most of all, I was tired. 


sam: (Turning away) 
The bastard! The filthy bastard! 


SUSANNAH: 
An’ where was you, Sam? Where was 
you? 


A gun ain’t much protection some time. 
(SUSANNAH starts towards the door) 


SAM: 

The sneakin’ hypocrite. 

Down there baptizin’ people right now 
After what he’s done to you. 


(Wildly) 


I'll kill him! That’s what I'll do! 
I'll kill him afore the day’s through. 


SUSANNABH: 
(Sarcastically, over her shoulder as 
she goes into the house) 

That'd do a lot o’ good. 


(sam is left standing tensely on the 
porch, his face a study of cold fury 
and hate, his mind obviously working 
with machine-like precision. Suddenly 
and decisively he turns, walks over 
to the rack and takes the shotgun 
down. He then walks steadily down 
the steps and increasing his pace to 
a run, he disappears offstage. The 
stage is left empty for some time, and 
the distant sound of “Come, sinner” 
is heard. sUSANNAH calls from inside.) 


SUSANNAH: 
Come on in, Sam, an’ wash up. 
Supper’s ready. 


(Again from the inside) 


Sam, supper’s ready. 


(More insistently) 
Sam! Sam! 


(With no response, she walks to the 
front of the house and appears in the 
door, It should be apparent that she 


senses something. Tentatively, as if 
not expecting to be answered) 


Sam ...Saem... 


(SUSANNAH walks slowly onto the 
porch, trance-like, her whole attitude 
revealing growing terror. She pauses 
at the steps and screams) 


Sam! 


(Her body stiffens, and her face be- 
comes mask-like. She stands immo- 
bilized and rooted, awaiting with a 
terrible certainty, the inevitable.) 


(A shot blasts the night air in the 
distance and SUSANNAH stands trans- 
fixed for a moment. Then slowly, 
moving only her head, she turns to- 
ward the rack where the gun had 
lain. Seeing it gone, she arrests her 
motion and once again stands rigid. 
Siowly her hands rise and cover her 
face. Suddenly, she breaks, falling to 
her knees and crying out) 


O Lord, I never meant him to do it! 

O Lord, I never meant him to do it! 

If I'd a-thought he’d a-done it, 

I'd a-killed him first. 

Fergive me, O Lord, fergive me 

For whatever I’ve done to bring 

This misery om us all. 

O Lord, I never meant to harm nobody. 


(LITTLE BAT is heard shrieking “Susan- 
nah” offstage. He runs on stage wildly, 
talking and gesticulating as he does 
so. There is an ominous hush in the 
distance. SUSANNAH rises immediately 
and stands facing LITTLE BAT. Her for- 
mer hardness returns.) 


BAT: 

Susannah! Susannah! Susannah! 

Susannah, Sam killed him! 

Sam shot the preacher 

While he was in the crick baptizin’. 

He snuck up behind some bushes 

And nobody seed him 

But we all seed him when he run away. 

An’ the preacher sank right down in 
the crick 

With a pool of blood around him. 

An’ before they could drag him out, 

He was dead. 

An’ he was prayin’ real hard afore he 
died, 

Askin’ fergiveness fer his sins, 

An’ askin’ the Lord to bless you. 

It was a terrible thing to hear. 


cHorus: (Offstage, humming) 


BAT: 

An’ the folks is comin’ here to git y’. 
They say you put Sam up to it, 
An’ they say they’re gonna run you 
Out’n the valley, an’ hang Sam, too, 
If they catch him. 

They're a-comin’, Susannah. 
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Don’t you hear ’em? 
What y’ gonna do, Susannah, 
What y’ gonna do? 


(The sound of voices is heard in 
the distance. SUSANNAH stands rigidly 
against the porch post, her face be- 
coming stern and set.) 


Y’ better run, Susannah. 
They’re gittin’ close! 
They’re gittin’ close! 

Y’ better run, Susannah! 
Y’ better run! 


(LITTLE BAT runs offstage, and SUSAN- 
NAH stands immobile against the post. 
The voices are close and are heard 
chanting as they enter.) 


CHORUS: 

Git out’n the valley, Susannah. 

Git out! Git out tonight! 

Y’ve caused us too much bloodshed. 
Y’ve caused us too much strife. 

Git out’n the valley, Susannah! 

Git out! Git out tonight! 

Y’d better be a-leavin’ 

A-fore they’s daylight. 


MC LEAN: 
Of all the sins which lay on yer soul 
This was the worst of all to behold. 


OTT: 

The preacher was yer friend he was, 
fer true. 

Yer name he called with the last breath 
he drew. . 


(SUSANNAH begins to laugh mockingly, 
and the laughter continues through 
the succeeding lines.) 


7 4 
HAYES: 


Y’d might as well o’ killed him yerself 
As had him killed, 

Jes’ so his voice against you’d be 
Forever stilled. 


GLEATON: 

You’re mockin’ us with yer laughter. 
Y'll regret it, y’ll see, 

When yer brother's caught 

An’ strung on a tree. 


(The mob begins to move toward su- 
SANNAH who is shrieking with laugh- 
ter. Their mood becomes angrier. As 
they close in on her, she abruptly 
stops laughing and shouts) 


SUSANNAH: 

Git out! Git out! 

You cain’t run me off my place 
Till I’m ready to leave, 

An’ that'll be some time to come. 
So git out! Git out! 


(The mob stops suddenly, surprised 
at her vehemence, and then begins 
coming towards her again. She whirls, 
runs into the house and is immedi- 
ately out again with the gun sam left 
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her. She points it menacingly at the 
mob.) 


Git away from here afore I blast you all 
To kingdom come! 

An’ don’t come ’round here agin 

Less y’ don’t care nothin’ ’bout livin’. 


MCLEAN: You cain’t settle ev’rything 
with a gun, wench. 
There’s a higher court o’ justice! 


(The mob takes up MC LEAN’s threat, 
and with raised fists, they slowly be- 
gin retreating, backing offstage. When 
SUSANNAH sees them leaving, she once 
more begins her derisive laughter and 
continues it, rocking back and forth 
until they have disappeared.) 


CHORUS: 

There'll come a reckonin’ time. 
There’s a higher court of justice. 
There'll come a reckonin’ time, 
There’s a higher court of justice. 


(As the crowd disappears, SUSANNAH 
walks over and puts the gun on the 
rack. As she does so, she notices 
LITTLE BAT who has sneaked upstage, 
and her laughing stops. LITTLE BAT 
looks at her wide-eyed and fright- 
ened. Slowly SUSANNAH walks to the 
post and leans against it, seductively. 
Her tone of voice now completely 
changes, and her manner is spuriously 
soft and helpless, obscuring only for 
LITTLE BAT her fierce contempt for 
him.) 


SUSANNAH: 

Come on over, Little Bat. 

Don’t be scared. I won’t hurt y’. 
I’m lonesome. 

Come an’ love me up some. 


(He comes over to her tentatively.) 


Come on. Don’t be afraid. 
I’m all by myself now 
An’ y’ know I was allers good to y’. 


(LITTLE BAT walks hesitantly up the 
steps and stops momentarily. As he 
comes nearer to her, SUSANNAH fights 
a loathing and revulsion to his close- 
ness.) 


Y’ said so yerself, 
So come on. Come on. 


(He goes to her and puts his arms 
around her, and as he does so, SUSAN- 
NAH slaps him viciously across the 
face. trrrte BAT, holding his cheek, 
runs yelping down the steps and 
across the yard. SUSANNAH once again 
reels with laughter and holding her 
sides moves to the door, watching 
LITTLE BAT as she does so. When he is 
gone, her strident laughter vanishes 
as quickly as it began. She turns 
around, straightens her body in the 
doorway and remains standing there, 
an inviolably strong and inexorably 
lonely prisoner of a_ self-imposed 
exile.) 


CURTAIN 


SUSANNAH: Y' said so yerself, 
So come on. Come on. 
(He [Little Bat] goes to her and puts his arms around her, and as he does so, 
Susannah slaps him viciously across the face.) 
(Phyllis Curtin, Eb Thomas) 





Just before the lights went up on Meyer Kupferman’s new one-act opera 
The Curious Fern, which was presented at the Mester Theatre in New 
York, Julian Beck designed the setting. 
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Opera, USA 


During the past three decades, opera in the college 
and community theatres has grown from isolated ex- 
periments to full-scale productions by some five hun- 
dred organizations throughout the country. Recently, 
during a single year, 184 opera groups in the colleges 
offered more than two thousand performances of 
classic and modern works. This tremendous growth 
in nonprofessional opera production has provided 
both a stimulus and an outlet for writers and per- 
formers in the field of modern experimental opera. 
It also has introduced opera to a wide and essentially 
new audience. Many college students may now at- 
tend performances on their own campuses, and civic 
audiences have found that opera is available to them 
through college productions, and those of community 
groups and touring companies. 

Opera in the schools generally results from the 
co-operation of the music and drama departments. 
An example of this is the VALPARAISO (Indiana) 
UNIVERSITY production of Purcell’s Dido and 
Aeneas, now being readied by these departments for 
a February presentation. Richard Schoenbohm is 
musical director, and Van Kussrow stage director. 
Last year’s presentation was The Medium. At Coral 
Gables, Florida, the UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI gave 
the premiére of The Trysting Tree, a folk opera by 
Jacques Wolfe, in November. The one-act work was 
offered by sixteen students representing both the 
music and drama courses. The libretto by Irwin 
Rowan concerns a mountain woman and her son. 
For the past several years the UNIVERSITY OF 
DENVER has been the scene of productions given 
as a joint activity of the university drama department 
~ and the Lamont School of Music. Offerings have in- 
cluded Hindemith’s Hin und zuriick, Holst’s Savitri 
and the premiére of George Antheil’s The Brothers. 
At STANFORD UNIVERSITY the music and drama 
departments have co-operated in the production of 
such modern operas as Britten’s Peter Grimes, Stra- 
vinsky’s The Rake’s Progress and Weinberger’s 
Schwanda the Bagpiper. 

Colleges and schools of music offer an ideal oppor- 
tunity for the production of new operas and new 
translations of classic works. The premiére of Roger 
Sessions’ The Trial of Lucullus, with a libretto by 
Bertolt Brecht, took place on the Berkeley campus 
of the UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA (1947), 
and the opera workshop of the UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA has offered the pre- 
miéres of Ernest Krenek’s Dark Waters, Antheil’s 
Volpone and Ernst Toch’s The Princess, as well as 
the first West Coast productions of Gian-Carlo Men- 
otti’s The Consul and The Saint of Bleecker Street. 

The Sweet Bye and Bye, with music by Jack Bee- 
son and libretto by Kenward Elmslie, had its pre- 
miére at the JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC in 
New York in November. The central character in the 
work is a woman evangelist, and the action takes 
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place in Atlantic City and New York in the 1930’s. 

Last Season the HARTT OPERA - THEATRE 
GUILD of Hartford, Connecticut, presented Gluck’s 
rarely performed eighteenth-century opera Armide, 
which was last produced by the Metropolitan Opera 
in 1910. It was sung by members of the opera de- 
partment of Hartt College of Music in a new English 
adaptation by John Gutman, and staged and designed 
by Elemer Nagy of the Hartt faculty. Dr. Nagy 
camouflaged orchestral tiers (in use on the same 
stage the week before during a concert by the Cleve- 
land Orchestra) and incorporated them into the 
setting. Projections on the cyclorama, mobiles and 
lighting evoked such locales as a palace, a desert and 
the infernal regions. Moshe Paranov was musical 
director. Last season the same organization also 
offered the first operatic adaptation of one of James 
Thurber’s fables, The Unicorn in the Garden, with 
music by Russell Smith and libretto by Joseph 
Longstreth. 


The OPERA RING is a nonprofessional San Fran- 
cisco group which offers its productions in the round. 
Having made its debut in 1954 with a successful, 
centrally staged presentation of Menotti’s The Me- 
dium and The Telephone, the young company then 
took up permanent quarters in a large warehouse 
which was converted to a theatre. Its repertory has 
included Hansel and Gretel and Kurt Weill’s Street 
Scene (which played to capacity houses). The cur- 
rent season opened with the West Coast premiére of 
the Earl Robinson-Waldo Salt folk opera Sandhog. 
Irma Kay is director of the group. 


Off Broadway in New York, two new chamber 
operas by Meyer Kupferman were given their pre- 
miéres at the MASTER INSTITUTE last season. 
Alastair Reid wrote the librettos for these works: 
Voices for a Mirror, a domestic tragedy set in New 
England at the turn of the century, and The Curious 
Fern, a comedy about a singing fern owned by two 
eccentric maiden ladies. Judith Malina directed these 
operas, and Julian Beck was the designer. The 
AFTER DINNER OPERA COMPANY, an off- 
Broadway group which appeared at the Edinburgh 
Festival in 1956, toured the United States earlier 
this season, presenting operas in English from coast 
to coast. Among the six-member company’s offerings 
were Cockshott’s Apollo and Persephone, Offen- 
bach’s 66 and Hopkins’ Three’s Company. 


International Theatre Month 


Herschel Bricker, chairman of International The- 
atre Month for 1958, announces that new materials 
are éevailable in connection with the 1958 celebration, 
which places emphasis on Asian plays and plays 
about Asian peoples, in recognition of UNESCO’s 
current project in Eastern and Western cultural ap- 
preciation. A Selected Bibliography of Books, Film- 
slides, Records and Exhibitions about Asia may be 
obtained from the United States Government Print- 
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ing Office, Washington 25, D.C., for 25 cents. Avail- 
able by writing to International Theatre Month, 
United States National Commission for UNESCO, 
Department of State, Washington 25, D.C., are the 
following publications on UNESCO for quantity dis- 
tribution and exhibition: Questions and Answers 
about UNESCO; Basic Documents — UNESCO; 
UNESCO—What it Is, What it Does; UNESCO— 
An American View; About UNESCO and Speaking 
of UNESCO. 

Materials on International Theatre Month, includ- 
ing a publicity packet and poster, are obtainable 
from Dr. Bricker at the University of Maine in 
Orono. 

To assist those theatre groups considering the pro- 
duction of an Asian play, program or exhibit, George 
Freedley, curator of the Theatre Collection of the 
New York Public Library, and his assistant, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Barrett, have compiled a list of Asian 
works currently available for production. The fol- 
lowing collections include Asian plays: 

World Drama (Appleton, 1933), edited by Bar- 
rett Clark (includes Sakoontala by Kalidasa, fifth- 
century India; The Chalk Circle, anonymous, 
thirteenth or fourteenth-century China; and the 
Japanese plays Nakamitsu by Seami, circa fifteenth 
century, and Fair Ladies at a Game of Poem-cards, 
early eighteenth century); Short Plays from Twelve 
Countries (London, George Harrap, 1937) , compiled 
by Winifred Katzin (Benkei on the Bridge by Sa- 
ami,and The Sorrows of Han, an anonymous Chinese 
tragedy); and A Treasury of the Theatre, Volume 1 
(Simon and Schuster, 1940), edited by R. B. Mantle 
and John Gassner (Sakoontala and Sotoba Komachi 
by Kwanani Kiyotsugu). 

Volumes of Japanese plays listed by the Theatre 
Collection are: Three Modern Japanese Plays by 
Yozan T. Iwasaki and Glenn Hughes (Cincinnati, 
Stewart Kidd, 1923); Certain Noble Plays of Japan 
by Ezra Pound (Ireland, 1916; direct inquiries to the 
Japan Society, Walpole Printing Office, New Ro- 
chelle, New York); Five Modern No Plays by Yukio 
Mishima (Knopf, 1957); The No Plays of Japan by 
Arthur Waley Grove, 1957); “Noh” or Accomplish- 
ment by Ernest Fenollosa and Ezra Pound (Knopf, 
1917) , a study of the classical stage of Japan (includ- 

‘ing fourteen plays); and Nogaku: Japanese Noh 
Plays by Beatrice Lane Suzuki (London, John 
Murray, 1932). 

American plays about Orientals include the 
following: 

Lady Precious Stream, translated by S. I. Hsiung 
from various Chinese sources (Samuel French, 1937 
—royalty); Lute Song by Sidney Howard and Will 
Irwin, adapted from the Chinese (Dramatic Publish- 
ing Company, 179 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
—royalty); The Willow Tree by J. Harry Benrimo 
and Harrison Rhodes (Samuel French, 1931—roy- 
alty); The Teahouse of the August Moon by John 
Patrick (Putnam, 1954—royalty); and The Yellow 
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Jacket by George C. Hazelton and J. H. Benrimo 
(Bobbs-Merrill, 1913—royalty) . 

Following are plays representing individual Asian 
countries: 

The People Win Through, an anti-Communist play 
by Thankin Nu, the Premier of Burma (Taplinger, 
1957); the Indian play The Little Clay Cart by Su- 
draka (Samuel French, 1953—royalty); and Indian 
works by Rabindranath Tagore, all published by 
Macmillan: Chitra (1914), The Cycle of Spring 
(1917), The King of the Dark Chamber (1911) and 
Collected Poems and Plays (1936). 

Japanese plays published in this country include 
Junji Kinoshita’s, Twilight Crane, translated by A. 
C. Scott, a folkloric work dealing with a weaver and 
his wife, and described by the publisher as “the most 
popular play in postwar Japan” (New Directions, 
1956); and The Mask-maker by Kido Okamoto, 
adapted by Zoe Kincaid (Samuel French, 1928). 


New Plays and Contests 


The THEATRE GUILD OF WEBSTER GROVES, 
Missouri, announces its 1958 one-act play contest for 
which manuscripts are to be submitted by February 
15. First prize is $50. Manuscripts and requests for 
further information should be sent to Irvin J. La- 
Casse, 627 Sunnyside Avenue, Webster Groves 19, 
Missouri. A beginning playwright from St. Louis 
who once won a Webster Groves Theatre Guild one- 
act play contest is now known in the theatre as 
Tennessee Williams. 

At the UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE the E 52- 
University Theatre, which last year produced Anna 
Marie Barlow’s The Gilded Hoop, is now receiving 
manuscripts from which it hopes to make a selection 
for the production of another new play in March. 
Playwrights should submit manuscripts, together 
with return postage, by February 1 to Dr. C. Robert 
Kase, Department of Dramatic Arts and Speech, 
University of Delaware, Newark, Delaware. The 
playwright whose manuscript is selected will be paid 
a fee of $100. If possible, the successful author should 
be able to come to the university during some period 
of the rehearsal. 


DRAMATISTS’ ALLIANCE, Stanford, California, 
announces that two of the works entered in its 1957 
competition for encouraging new playwrights al- 
ready have been produced. These plays, which won 
honorable mention under provisions of the Thomas 
Wood Stevens Award, are Orin Borsten’s three-act 
tragedy Fever for Life, presented off Broadway, and 
Wait for Me by Hazel F. Briggs. The latter was pro- 
duced by the PENINSULA LITTLE THEATRE of 
San Mateo, California. The Stevens Award ($100 
and recommendation for production) was assigned 
to James Hatch for his folk tragedy Easter Song. 
The Etherege Award for full-length comedy (given 
under the same provisions as the Stevens Award) 
was won by Marvin Rosenberg of the University of 
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CAPTIONS, READING TOP TO BOTTOM: 


At the 1957 Aspen Music Festival in Colorado, the Opera 
Studio offered the one-act comic opera Angelique, whose 


score is by Jacques Ibert. Madeline Milhaud directed this 
work. 


Gluck’s Armide was staged by the Hartt Opera Guild of 
Hartford, Connecticut. Director-designer Elemer Nagy in- 


corporated the stage tiers (used for an earlier concert) in 
his set. 


Anthony Hopkins’ Three’s Company was presented by the 
After Dinner Opera Company as one of a series of new 


theatre works given at the White Barn Theatre in Westport, 
Connecticut. 


California for his play of Puritan days, A Time to 
Love. And the Stephen Vincent Benet Award ($50 
and recommendation for production) for short plays 
suitable for television was won by Kenneth Trevey. 
His play is a drama of pioneer days, The Hard Good- 
Bye. 

The current season at the FRED MILLER THE- 
ATRE, Milwaukee, will include a new play by local 
citizen Emily Sprague Wurl, A Hold on Heaven. 
HILLYER COLLEGE of the University of Hartford, 
Connecticut, was the scene of the premiére of 
Centennial, a comedy by James Mills. Edgar Klo- 
ten staged the work, which revolves around a pag- 
eant commemorating a small town’s hundredth 
anniversary. 

Norman Ginsbury’s new translation of Peer Gynt 
was produced in November at NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY. At SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE 
the first American production of Armand Salacrou’s 
The World Is Round was presented last month. 
Translated and directed by James H. Clancy of the 
drama faculty, the play deals with the battle between 
the spirit and the flesh, and is set in the Florence of 
Savonarola. 

Harley Granville-Barker’s The Secret Life, last 
but one of his plays, was presented recently in a 
concert reading at WILLIAMS COLLEGE in Wil- 
liamstown, Massachusetts. The sponsoring organiz- 
ation believes this to be the first stage performance 
of the work, which was hailed by one London critic 
as a masterpiece when it was published more than 
thirty years ago. As Bernard Shaw has recorded, 
Barker spent some time in Williamstown during the 
spring and summer of 1916, working in seclusion 
after his production of A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
on Broadway. “It seems certain,” reports the college, 
“that one scene of the play is set in Williamstown 
and that one of the leading characters is modeled on 
a Williams College professor.” The work was per- 
formed by a student-faculty cast. Techniques of 
radio dramatic presentation were employed, and 
lighting was used as a visual aid. 


New Homes for Theatre 


The BOISE (Idaho) LITTLE THEATRE ASSO- 
CIATION is presenting its current season in a new 
(continued on page 95) 
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The Young Shall Have Musi 


by Eleanor Robson Belmont 


as told to Edgar Vincent 


It is always an inspiring experience for me to attend a student 
matinée at the Metropolitan Opera House—to watch the faces of the 
young and sense their complete absorption in the music. To be in 
their presence is to rediscover the depths of the treasures of Mozart, 
Verdi, Wagner, Bizet and Puccini. 

I have often been asked whether I feel this infectious enthusiasm 
so strongly because it takes me back to my youth. The answer to the 
question must be no, since I did not attend my first opera until I was 
an adult. This experience came after I had appeared in some hundred 
plays in repertory theatres from San Francisco to New York, after 
I had acted with such memorable players as Otis Skinner and Lionel 
Barrymore. It occurred, as a matter of fact, during the New York run 





Mikell Groover of Plainfield, New Jersey, won 
first prize in the design competition for junior high 
school students in 1953 with this oe for Aida. 


of Merely Mary Ann, which Israel Zangwill had 
written for me. I had met the dramatic soprano Milka 
Ternina at the home of an intimate friend, Mrs. 
Charles Robinson Smith. A few days later Ternina 
was scheduled to sing Brinnhilde in Gotterdammer- 
ung. That night I telescoped the intermissions of 
Mary Ann and, after a hurried change, rushed to the 
Opera House. The curtain was just rising on the last 
act, and since there was no seat available I stood for 
the rest of the performance and listened to the glori- 
ous Immolation Scene. How I felt then came back 
to me recently when I was preparing my new book 
The Fabric of Memory. “The impression made upon 
me was profound,” I wrote, “but no premonition 
warned me of the significant part opera would play 
in my future life.” 

Before me still lay the London run of Mary Ann, 
which led to my life long friendship with George 
Bernard Shaw and my disappcintment over the fact 
that, due to various complications, I never did play 
Major Barbara, the role he wrote for me. Before me 
also lay other theatrical ventures and finally my last 
success, The Dawn of a Tomorrow by Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett. I say my last, because in 1910, after 
thirteen years in the theatre, I retired from the stage 
to marry August Belmont. Consequently I was able 
to forget the disciplined life which is imposed upon 
an artist when the curtain rises nightly, when new 
dialogue must be absorbed during out->f-town try- 
outs, when baggage must be packed and trains must 
be caught during post-Broadway tours. For the first 
time in my life I had found the leisure to enjoy 
the arts as a spectator—to attend opera regularly. 
Between 1910 and 1933 I heard and saw unforget- 
table performances and artists: Toscanini, Caruso, 
Destinn, De Luca, Scotti, Farrar, Bori, Ponselle, to 
mention only a few. 

But in 1933, during the worst period of the depres- 
sion, dark clouds had gathered on the horizon of the 
Metropolitan Opera. The company was faced with 
a complete shutdown for lack of the private funds 
which had always been available before. Cornelius 
N. Bliss approached me to join the Metropolitan 
Opera board of directors, realizing my experience in 
raising funds for charitable causes such as the Red 
Cross and the Fund for the Unemployed. To raise 
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These youngsters, pictured during the 
of a student matinée, may well be tomorrow’s regular 
operagoers. The program originated in 1937. 


money, even for such a unique institution as the 
Metropolitan, requires ideas and inventiveness. By 
1935 the board of directors had approved my plan 
for a Metropolitan Opera Guild that would provide 
special privileges and services to opera lovers in 
exchange for dues scaled from $10 to $100. It was 
agreed that a portion of each membership would go 
toward maintaining the opera. The basic idea of the 
Guild was to provide a closer association for mem- 
bers with noted artists of the company, to which 
Kirsten Flagstad now belonged; to permit attend- 
ance at certain rehearsals, which had been one of 
my delights as a box holder; and to establish a chan- 
nel through which tickets might be obtained. Out of 
this structure grew our own magazine Opera News, 
brilliantly edited by Mrs. John De Witt Peltz until 
her retirement last year, and a plan to build audi- 
ences of the future, through student matinées. Dem- 
ocratization of the opera (continued on page 83) 
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HERE IS NO pouBT about it now—the San Fran- 

cisco Opera Company is a newborn organiza- 
tion. With its thirty-fifth annual season, recently 
concluded after five weeks on the home grounds and 
two weeks in Los Angeles, the pattern for this com- 
pany’s future finally emerged in clear, specific form. 
This pattern for the future, adumbrated when Kurt 
Herbert Adler became general director four years 
ago, involves four new departures: 
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Alfred Frankenstein 


Mr. Frankenstein is music critic of the 
San Francisco Chronicle. 
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1. The selection of interpretative artists from 
every corner of the operatic world; 

2. The development of new artists on the Pacific 
Coast; 

3. The refreshment of the repertoire through the 
presentation of new works and the revival of old 
ones; 

4. The revitalization of operatic staging in terms 
of the modern theatre. 
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In the pre-Adler era, the San Francisco Opera 
Company drew nearly all its singers, principals and 


interpreters of minor parts, as well, from the Metro- - 


politan. Today if there is a soprano in Turkey, a 
contralto in Vienna, or a tenor in England who is 
particularly adept at a given role, that soprano, con- 
tralto or tenor will be brought to San Francisco. 
What is even more remarkable, if there is a local 
baritone who is especially suitable for this or that 
assignment, he will be called upon to take it. Con- 
sequently the San Francisco Opera Compeny, as a 
performing aggregation, now has a profile, color and 
character of its own. Add to this the new operas and 
the new staging, and the whole enterprise takes on 
impressive stature. Remember that the San Fran- 
cicso Opera Company had never been responsible 
for a premiére in the thirty-one years of its history 
before Adler took over, had never revived an old 
opera off the beaten track, and had almost always 
relied upon staging of a strictly traditional kind. 


A: FouR of the new tendencies came together 
in the presentation of Francis Poulenc’s The 
Carmelites. This work was given its premiére in 
Milan last January; its San Francisco performances 
were the first in the United States. The opera was 
sung in English, superbly directed and superbly 
mounted by Harry Horner. Its roles were almost 
ideally assigned. The cast contained some Metro- 
politan stars—Dorothy Kirsten and Blanche Thebom 
—along with Claramae Turner. It also contained 
several newer faces from the East—Sylvia Stahlman, 
Leontyne Price and John Crain—and a considerable 
_number of singers, like Cesare Curzi, who stem from 
the immediate community. The entire production 
was remarkable for its integration; there was nothing 
to be played down or charitably overlooked in the 
work of the smallest participants. Even the English 
could be understood a great deal of the time, and 
always when Kirsten, Price, Crain and Curzi were 


Richard Strauss’s Ariadne auf Naxos had its first 
San Francisco production with this cast. From left: 
Helen George (Composer), Leonie Rysanek (Ariadne), 
Ralph Herbert (Music Teacher), Richard Lewis 
(Bacchus), Allan Louw (Major-Domo), Howard Fried 
(Dancing Master), Rita Streich (Zerbinetta), 
Heinz Blankenburg (Arlecchino), Raymond Manton 
(Scaramuccio), Cesare Curzi (Brighella) and 
Lorenzo Alvary (Truffaldino). 

ABOVE; 
Puccini’s Turandot was one of the revivals of the 
1957 season, which opened in mid-September in San 
Francisco and closed early in November in 
Los Angeles. The four principals in this scene 
include Eugene Tobin as Calaf (center foreground), 
Howard Fried as Altoum (seated on throne), 
Cesare Curzi as Pong (seated on top step), and 
Leonie Rysanek as Turandot (right of throne). 
Harry Horner designed the production. 


LE?fT: 

The American premiére of a work by an importunt 
contemporary composer, Francis Poulenc, was one of 
the high points of the season. The Carmelites was 
presented with Claramae Turner (left) as Madame 
de Croissy, mother superior of the Carmelite nuns 
who were struck down by the guillotine during the 
French Revolution, and Dorothy Kirsten as Blanche, 
the daughter of an aristocrat who casts her lot 

with the Carmelites. 





to the fore. This opera is based upon Georges Bern- 
anos’ immensely successful play Les Dialogues des 
Carmélites, which was originally written as a motion- 
picture script. Even as abbreviated for operatic pur- 
poses it contains seventeen scenes, and it has to flow 
as easily and plausibly as a film. The story centers 
in Blanche de la Force, a timid aristocrat who joins 
the Carmelite nuns of Compiégne when the first 
tremors of the French Revolution are manifested; 
she takes a vow of martyrdom, along with her re- 
ligious sisters, when their establishment is suppres- 
sed, runs away from the consequences of that vow, 
but reappears to join the other Carmelites in their 
march to the guillotine at the end. The music is 
largely a matter of very subtle, melodious, somewhat 
Mussorgskyan declamation. It is a bit pastel-colored; 
heights of epic eloquence are outside its scheme, but 
its final Salve Regina, sung by the nuns advancing 
to the scaffold and interrupted at regular intervals 
by the crudely realistic “whop” of the head-chopper’s 
blade, has the makings of a fine vulgar success. 
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The San Francisco Opera season got off to a 
somewhat problematical start when, just before its 
opening, Maria Callas and Antonietta Stella canceled 
their engagements. But though the nonappearance 
of these singers created a strained and difficult situ- 
ation, it had extremely interesting results. For one 
thing, it meant that Leontyne Price, who had been 
scheduled to sing the first Aida of her career early 
in 1958 in Vienna, made that first attempt in San 
Francisco instead; and the pure intensity of her sing- 
ing won her a succés fou. Another result was that 
Leyla Gencer, the soprano from Ankara, revealed 
unexpected resources of coloratura in the name part 
of Lucia. But the artist who carried the burden of 
the cancellations most signally was Leonie Rysanek, 
the youthful, powerful and immensely musical dra- 
matic soprano whom Adler brought from Vienna for 
the first time in 1956. During the season recently 
past she had been scheduled for Turandot and Ari- 
adne auf Naxos. She sang these roles, and in addition 
did Amelia in Un Ballo in Maschera, Lady Macbeth 
in Verdi’s version of the Shakespeare tragedy, and 
one of the three Aidas. 

Ariadne auf Naxos was new to San Francisco. Its 
principal interpreters, in addition to Rysanek, were 
Rita Streich, the Viennese coloratura who made her 
first appearance in America as the most brilliant of 
Zerbinettas, and Richard Lewis, the English tenor 
whom Adler imported for the first time two years 
ago. Lewis also appeared during the 1957 season in 
a splendid Cosi fan tutte with Elizabeth Schwarz- 
kopf, Nan Merriman (who was heard for the first 
time with any American opera company as Dora- 
bella), Streich, Lorenzo Alvary, and Heinz Blank- 
enburg, a young baritone from Los Angeles whom 
Adler has justly been building up during the last 
three seasons. 
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Other singers of first importance were Licia Al- 
banese, whose Butterfly is as appealing as her poetic 
Liu in Turandot; Eugene Tobin, a very able heroic 
tenor who sang in Turandot and Aida; Otto Edel- 
mann, the German baritone who was starred 
in Rosenkavalier along with Frances Bible and 
Schwarzkopf; Robert Merrill, who came to San 
Francisco for the first time and was especially suc- 
cessful in Aida and in Traviata with Gencer and the 
Scala tenor Gianni Raimondi; and baritone Giuseppe 
Taddei, also from La Scala, who had the name part 
in Macbeth and did an excellent Scarpia to Kirsten’s 
Tosca and Jan Peerce’s Cavaradossi. (Tosca was 
done to celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of San 
Francisco’s War Memorial Opera House, which 
opened with that opera—starring Claudia Muzio, 
Dino Borghioli, and Alfredo Gandolfi—in 1932.) 


OM 


Principal conductors were Francesco Molinari- 
Pradelli, who came from La Scala to do Italian reper- 
toire; William Steinberg, who presided over the 
Strauss and some of the Verdi; and Erich Leinsdorf, 
who had The Carmelites, Tosca and Cost. 

In the matter of stage settings and physical pro- 
duction in general, the San Francisco Opera Com- 
pany now finds itself facing an acute problem. The 
new productions make the old ones seem more 
antiquated than ever, but the new ones cost so much 
that the old ones can’t be scrapped—and yet it is the 
Toscas and Traviatas that are given most often. Some 
of the standard operas have been subjected to a 
partial refurbishing, but this is an uneasy and un- 
successful halfway measure. 
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There were two completely new productions in 
1957. George Jenkins’ Ariadne auf Naxos was a 
shrewd triumph of modern baroque with tongue in 
cheek. Much the same wing is to be said for his 
Cosi fan tutte, which was new last season. Horner’s 
Carmelites was done with a revolving stage and was 
wonderfully successful in suggesting the shadowy 
Gothic reaches of the convent. Horner’s lavish and 
savage Turandot was also revived, as was the extra- 
ordinary Macbeth of Leo Kerz. This last is done 
with projections on the cyclorama in a quasi-abstract 
style, with a few daggerlike architectural pieces and 
a long, snaky staircase that remains in place through- 
out the opera. Eventually the settings for the entire 
repertoire will have to be brought up to the standard 
set by these five. 

Last of all, as one of the most important partici- 
pants of the season, one must mention Paul Hager, 
intendant of the opera house in Frankfurt, whom 
Adler has brought to San Francisco repeatedly to 
act as one of his two stage directors. Hager is one of 
the most ingenious and inventive artists of his kind. 
The other stage director, Carlo Piccinato of La Scala, 
is effective but far more traditional in his approach. 
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a 
City Center 


by Harriett Johnson 


The author is music critic of the New York Post. 


URING THE CouRSE of its twenty-eighth season, which was concluded in mid-November, 

the New York City Opera revealed itself as the most resilient of theatrical jack-in-the- 
boxes. With the zoom of a carrier rocket it has gone on from its most depressing fall season 
of 1956 to one of its most successful, judged from a financial point of view. Judged artistically, 
the past season also merited high praise. Three of its five new productions drew a spirited 
response from press and public alike: Falla’s La Vida Breve, conducted by José Iturbi; Verdi’s 
Macbeth, led by Arturo Basile; and Mozart’s The Abduction from the Seraglio, conducted by 
the N.B.C. Opera’s musical director, Peter Herman Adler. Falla’s ballet with songs, El Amor 
Brujo, was hailed for its musical values, and criticized only because of its choreography. The 
sole new production to fall short of the mark, both in singing and staging (by Glenn Jordan), 
was Lehar’s The Merry Widow; and this was true despite the presence of Franz Allers, musical 
director of My Fair Lady, as conductor. 

The degree of the season’s success can be better understood when one realizes that all of the 
afore-mentioned major productions played consistently to full houses, many of them sold out. 
Even The Merry Widow did good business. Solidly behind this bonanza was the work of the 
conductors, all of whom came off with honors, and that of the general director, Julius Rudel, who 
conducted the consistent sellout—the revival of Puccini’s Turandot which opened the season 
early in October. Gounod’s Faust, the other revival, also fared well, as did such repertory items 
as La Traviata and Madama Butterfly. Midway in the season, the advance sale was so promising 
that the original five-week season was extended a week to include seven more performances. 
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N SHORT, Rudel (who was appointed general director in January, 1957), his staff and the 
troupe’s governing body—the board of directors of the City Center of Music and Drama— 
gave a convincing demonstration of the classic comeback. 

Added prestige and a sense of greater financial security were provided by the Ford Foun- 
dation’s announcement, less than a week after the company’s opening, that it had given $105,000 
to finance a 1958 spring season of operas composed entirely by Americans. Most of the bills will 
offer works written within the last thirty years, and it is doubtful if any other country could 
produce a group of compositions by its native and naturalized citizens as vital and impressive 
as the tentative list that was announced as we went to press. Under consideration for spring 
production were the following representative examples: Gian-Carlo Menotti’s The Medium, 
The Old Maid and the Thief and The Consul; Douglas Moore’s The Ballad of Baby Doe, Leon- 
ard Bernstein’s Trouble in Tahiti, Vittorio Giannini’s The Taming of the Shrew, Kurt Weill’s 
Lost in the Stars, Carlisle Floyd’s Susannah, and the Gershwin classic Porgy and Bess. The 
significance of this unique grant is not intended to convey the idea that our country has created 
a Verdi or a Wagner. Its purpose is to provide a professional showcase, a panorama of what 
has been’ accomplished. The potential of such a five- or six-week season—as a stimulus for 
composers and producers and for our lyric theatre at its source—is inestimable. 

Commenting on the season recently past, one member of the City Center board said that 
the company had established itself so well that he believed the executive branch was deter- 
mined to keep it going “no matter what.” Then he added: “Of course everything depends on 
what transpires each season.” The truth, in realistic terms, is that the company will continue 
so long as the total operation succeeds. In order to understand how accurate this statement is, 
it is necessary to consider further details of the City Center’s operation. 

“We have to live by a certain ingenuity,” remarked another board member. “We have no 
subsidy, no endowment and no contribution base. We must live from earnings and other 
sources.” Answering the criticism from some channels that the Center should conduct an all- 
out drive for public funds, the powers reply emphatically that such efforts have been made, and 


LEFT: 


Among the company’s new productions was The Abduction from the 
Seraglio, Left to right: Robert Rounseville (Belmonte), Phyllis Curtin 
(Constanza), Virginia Haskins (Blonda) and David Lloyd (Pedrillo). 


RIGHT: 


The new production of Verdi’s Macbeth was staged by the legitimate 
theatre’s Margaret Webster, in another of her operatic ventures. 
William Chapman (center foreground) is pictured in the title role. 
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that they bring in relatively little apart from what a 
few people—like Newbold Morris, chairman of the 
board—are able to muster from their own personal 
contacts. Apart from some of the members of the 
board of directors, the Center has no actual social 
following. In its public relations the Center also 
has to hurdle the fact of the pseudo sponsorship of 
the city. It is true that for the last three years the 
city-owned building has been provided rent free, 
but prior to that, approximately $100,000 had been 
paid to the city in rent since 1943. In short the 
Center must live by its companies’ productions of 
Broadway hits—by the profits from the City Cen- 
ter theatre and light-opera seasons—-and by con- 
tributions from Friends of the City Center and 
others who feel that they can help the cause. Most of 
these coniributions are in the $10 to $15 range. The 
successful New York City Ballet, another producing 
unit of the Center, is not a money-maker, though it 
has vital audience appeal. 

Just where does the New York City Opera fit into 
this total picture? In a period of somewhat more than 
fourteen years the Center’s operatic troupe has pro- 
duced sixty-six works, has given about a thousand 
performances and accumulated the relatively small 
total deficit of approximately $1,000,000. It should be 
pointed out also that this surprising record has been 
achieved while preparing twenty-eight spring and 
fall seasons, each a separate entity—a much more 
harassing and difficult task than presenting continu- 
ous seasons as the Metropolitan Opera does. The def- 
icit for a single season has varied from approxi- 
mately $30,000 to more than $200,000, depending on 
variable factors such as the cost of new productions, 
and box-office receipts. Margaret Webster, stage 
director for the 1957 Macbeth, summarized the 
achievement succinctly when she stated in a New 
York Times article published last October 20: “No- 
body who has not been through the indescribable 
chaos of preparing twelve operas at once, five of 
them new productions, can possibly know what it 
involves; especially when there is no money to speak 
of and innumerable limitations of time, rehearsal 
space and man power. I don’t know how they do it, 
I never have. And all this for three performances. 
My theatre acquaintances, who pin their hopes to 
running a year, stare at me aghast. ‘Good heavens!’ 


(continued on page 93) 
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Outside the executive offices of the City Center was 

posted this replica of a highly commendatory editorial 
from the New York Times, which welcomed the new season 
and cited the troupe’s achievements. 
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Giulietta Simionato was assigned the leading 
role of Isabella in the Dallas Civic Opera 
Company production of Rossini’s L’Italiana in 
Algeri. The work was staged in November. 


Lawrence V. Kelly, one of the leaders in 


the revival of opera in Chicago in recent years, 


moved to Dallas last March to oversee the 
creation of the Civic Opera Company there. 
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HE MORE COMFORTABLE and convenient way with grand opera in the Southwest has been 
brashly challenged in Dallas by Lawrence V. Kelly of Chicago. He moved to the Texas city 
last March and worked like a beaver to create the Dallas Civic Opera Company under 
civic nonprofit auspices. He had a degree of luck in obtaining Henry S. Miller, Jr., realtor and 
civic leader, as president. The latter went out and singlehandedly raised a $25,000 deficit fund— 
for a deficit figured in the plan. Kelly obtained the blessings of the Dallas Grand Opera Associa- 
tion, sponsor of the local Metropolitan Opera engagements since 1939; and it is whispered that he 
also secured a bit of cash from its reserve. 

Scheduled for November 21 was an operatic concert by Maria Callas, consisting of the Anna 
Bolena scena by Donizetti, and other exploitations of her versatile art. Then on November 22 
and 24 Kelly mounted Rossini’s L’Italiana in Algeri with such “dream” circumstances as he and 
Carol Fox tried to invest in the late Lyric Theatre of Chicago enterprise. The Italiana cast 
included Giulietta Simionato, Nicola Monti, Giuseppe Taddei and other imported notables. The 
Franco Zeffirelli designs for L’Italiana at La Scala were duplicated. Peter Wolf of Dallas was 
technical director, and Jean Rosenthal was imported from New York for the lighting. Nicola 
Rescigno, an Italo-American who was artistic director of the Kelly enterprise in Chicago, was 
brought from Italy, where lately he has been obtaining recognition, to conduct for both Callas 
and Simionato. 

If the Dallas Civic Opera tallies up well—and it had not yet produced its evenings at this 
writing—Kelly probably will go into action again in midwinter. For next season he plans no 
fewer than six Dallas opera productions, along with a short tour to cities that have grown in size 
and auditorium accommodations but are not on the routes of traveling opera. 

The Metropolitan will visit Dallas once more in May, presenting Samson et Dalila, Der Rosen- 
kavalier, Eugene Onegin and Madama Butterfly with a secure $250,000 guarantee to pivot the 
whole junket to the Southwest. Dallas, of course, is liabie only for’its own debts. To date, and 
since the start in 1939, it has never had one with the Met. The Metropolitan will give two operas 
in Houston and two in Oklahoma City from a repertoire not yet agreed on. The N.B.C. opera, on 
tour with La Traviata and The Marriage of Figaro, already has played in Oklahoma City, Fort 
Worth and Houston. 

An interesting collegiate endeavor was scheduled for the School of Music of Southern Meth- 
odist University on December 13 and 17: a full-blown production of Carlisle Floyd’s Susannah 
with a cast still to be announced at this writing. Mack Harrell, the Metropolitan Opera baritone, 
is on the SMU faculty between concert and opera engagements, and is a prime mover. Paul Vel- 
lucci of the faculty was the conductor, and Edward Bearden the scenic designer. Bearden, who 
is on the university’s art faculty, collaborated with Vellucci last season in an impressive and well- 
patronized production of the entire Trittico of Puccini. 

Still the largest localized operatic activity in the area is the annual festival of the San Antonio 
Symphony Orchestra, now in its fourteenth year. Its cost and gross receipts rank only below the 
figures for four Metropolitan productions in Dallas, with which Dallas has nothing to do but to 
attend. Victor Alessandro, who inherited the podium of the San Antonio orchestra from the late 
Max Reiter (originator of this opera program), continues to conduct all works comprising the 
season. The scenery is produced by the Peter Wolf studios of Dallas, and Wolf, an ex-Broadway 
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Edward Bearden designed the set for Puccini’s 
Il Tabarro when it was produced last March by 
the Community Opera Guild, sponsored by 
Soutiiern Methodist University of Dallas. 


The 1956 San Antonio opera season included 
this production of Pagliacci, conducted by 
Victor Alessandro. Seated at the table at right 
is Lucine Amara, in the role of Nedda. 


scenewright, also serves San Antonio as technical 
director. Chorus and ballet are San Antonian. Occa- 
sionally a native singer edges into the ranks of 
principals. The casts otherwise are “big name” and 
worth the $7.50 top-price ticket valuation. Allesan- 
dro has presented his operas in February, breaking 
his symphony season by a fortnight. This year he 
has added the two weeks to the conclusion of the 
symphonic schedule. The operatic schedule follows: 

March 1, Carmen with Eugene Conley, Nell Ran- 
kin, Frank Guarrera and Nadine Conner; 

March 2, The Marriage of Figaro with George Lon- 
don, Giuseppe Valdengo, Mildred Miller, Nadine 
Conner and Eva Likova; 
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March 8, La Bohéme with Richard Tucker, Dor- 
othy Kirsten, Valdengo and Likova; 

March 9, Lakmé, with Lily Pons, Leopold Simon- 
eau, Mildred Miller and Val Patacchi. 

All productions will be staged by Anthony Stivan- 
ello, and it is Stivanello and Peter Wolf of Dallas 
who also account for the opera in Tulsa. 

Before leaving Texas, however, let us look at Wal- 
ter Herbert’s plans for the third season of the Hous- 
ton Grand Opera Association, Inc., a sturdy civic 
enterprise which Mrs. Louis G. Lobit serves as pres- 
ident and administrator of an adequate Houston 
underwriting. Herbert will give the following series 
in the three-thousand-seat Houston Music Hall: 

January 31-February 1, Aida with Richard Cas- 
silly, Miga Novich, Nell Rankin, Cesare Bardelli; 

March 21-22, La Bohéme with Maia di Gerlando 
and Louis Roney; 

April 18-19, Elektra with Inge Borkh, Regina Res- 
nik and Norman Treigle. 

Herbert will conduct all these works. Armando 
Agnini will be brought from San Francisco for Aida 
and La Bohéme, and Herbert Graf from New York 
for Elektra. 

Three operas also figure on the timetable of the 
Fort Worth Opera Company, of which James H. 
Snowden, an oil tycoon, is president. Rudolf Kruger 
is the conductor, and Melvin Dacus the general 
manager. The schedule follows: 

November 13 and 15, Don Pasquale with John 
Reardon, John McCollum, Lois Hunt and Richard 
Wentworth; 

January 15 and 17, Tosca with Phyllis Curtin, 
Richard Cassilly and Walter Cassel; 

March 19 and 21, Aida with Herva Nelli, Charles 
O’Neill, Nell Rankin, Deszo Ernster and Cornell 
MacNeil. 

Also on the opera’s season ticket, February 7-8, is 
a production of the Chicago Opera Ballet, which also 
will visit Dallas, presenting Ibert’s The Triumph of 
Chastity, Rossini’s Rosina and the Barber and Falla’s 
El Amor Brujo. 

Local opera in Austin is in the hands of the Austin 
Symphony under Ezra Rachlin. This organization 
usually presents one production a year or a concert 
version of opera with partial staging. Gounod’s Faust 
will get the half-concert treatment in March with 
Heidi Krall, Rosalind Nadell and Desiré Ligeti as 
Rachlin’s principal singers. 

Tulsa is a city of numbers, wealth and vitality, 
and could absorb much opera if it could wangle itself 
into the touring routes. But it also manages through 
the Tulsa Opera, Inc. to give two productions a year 
with the full operatic complement. A remodeled 
municipal auditorium now makes an adequate home. 
The place’s old raked stage, after antique European 
theatres, once constituted the greatest hazard to 
artistic aplomb known to the opera and ballet of 
America. Now it is flat, conventional and no part of 

(continued on page 82) 
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"Once more it's intermission time here 


at the Metropolitan Opera House..." 


eh Tf. Sannella , 





the Metropolitan’s early weeks: 


A HIT AND A MISS 


HE 1957 cLass of Rudolf Bing’s Select Finishing 

School for Opening Nighters passed into oper- 
atic history as the most genteely behaved in living 
memory. As a matter of fact, the refinement around 
the house as the Metropolitan Opera opened its 
seventy-third season was so contagious that the liv- 
eried footmen on stage in Act I of Tchaikovsky’s 
Eugene Onegin forgot themselves and passed canapés 
around to all the sweating peasants who had just 
come in from harvesting the hay. This touching dis- 
play of class brotherhood was more than one White 
Russian. member of the audience could take. Obvi- 
ously recalling sterner stuff along the steppes, he 
snorted: “They needed a revolution?” 

Eugene Onegin was the first of general manager 
Bing’s four new productions for the Met’s 1957-58 
season. Three nights after its premiére Mozart’s Don 
Giovanni, the second new production, took the stage. 
If Onegin turned out to be a masterpiece of well- 
intentioned boredom, Don Giovanni emerged as one 
of the most superb productions of opera seen and 
heard in a long, long time. Production credits, as 
a general rule, are tiresome lists, but in this instance 
the Met summoned together stellar international 
forces seldom seen in any other opera house in the 
world, including a United Nations-type cast which 
Francis Robinson discusses in some detail on another 
page of this issue. Cesare Siepi was the Don, Eleanor 
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BY EMILY COLEMAN 


Steber the Donna Anna, Lisa Della Casa the Donna 
Elvira, Roberta Peters the Zerlina, Cesare Valletti 
the Don Ottavio, Fernando Corena the Leporello, 
Giorgio Tozzi the Commendator, and Theodor Upp- 
man the Masetto. Except for a quibble here and 
there, they were all great, and a special citation is 
due Eleanor Steber for her impassioned character- 
ization and for the vocal resources with which she 
handled one of the peskiest, most crucifyingly diffi- 
cult soprano roles in opera. 

The Met’s own private U.N. did not end with the 
singers, however. The artist who created the stun- 
ning grandeur of the sets—and made them quick to 
change, moreover—was the distinguished Russian- 
American painter Eugene Berman. And the stage 
director who did not try to overshadow the music 
and the singing was the Austrian-American Herbert 
Graf. 

Lso AUSTRIAN was the all-important conductor 

. in the pit, sixty-three-year-old Karl Béhm, who 
made his Metropolitan debut that night. He could 
hardly have had a better chance to show off his 
talent, and he made the most of the occasion with 
a rich, full-blooded reading of Mozart’s monumental 
score. As a former director of the Vienna State Opera 
and the maestro who opened the rebuilt Staatsoper 
in 1955, Bohm seemed just the man to compare the 
Met’s new Don Giovanni with those he had con- 
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ducted in Vienna. Flushed and excited, he said: 
“It is very difficult for me to express myself, for I am 
so enthusiastic about this performance. Miss Steber 
is the finest Donna Anna I have heard in—well, I 
don’t know when. Siepi and Corena I have known 
in Salzburg. This production would rank with any 
in the world.” 

This observer would go a step farther and rate 
it above any other Don currently produced in the 
world, but then this observer does not have to go 
back and face the same music in a country that 
thinks it invented Mozart. No matter. The Met’s 
Don Giovanni was the hottest ticket buy at the 
Broadway brokers, and it sent the compleat Mo- 
zartean humming happily home. 

To return the cart behind the horse, Eugene One- 
gin was perhaps best described by Bernard Shaw, 
who likened it to a Russian Bohemian Girl, and 
quipped that its hero could be named O’Neoghegan. 
Tchaikovsky’s music, with a few exceptions, is just 
that superficially sentimental, and the dramatic ac- 
tion is half over before it ever begins. The cast, which 
included Lucine Amara as Tatyana, George London 
as Onegin, Richard Tucker as Lenski, and Giorgio 
Tozzi as Prince Gremin, was generally superior, 
although Miss Amara should draw demerits for her 
apparent total lack of understanding of Tatyana’s 
“Letter Scene,” and Tozzi should get a big fat bonus 
for his movingly sung “All men surrender to love’s 
power.” The new English translation, by the way, is 
by Henry Reese. Dimitri Mitropoulos conducted a 
lost cause, and Rolf Gérard’s sets and costumes left 
much to be desired in tasteful elegance—however 
expensive they may have been. And Peter Brook, as 
director, did let those footmen loose with the hors 
d’oeuvres. 

The Met’s last two new productions come after the 
first of the new year: the Samuel Barber-Gian-Carlo 
Menotti Vanessa, promised for January, with décor 
by Cecil Beaton and direction by Menotti; and a 
presentation of Puccini’s Madama Butterfly in Feb- 
ruary which will attempt to prove that East can be 
East via Japanese sets, costumes and direction, that 
West will be West via some full-throated Italian and 
American singers, and that maybe, just maybe, the 
twain will meet on the stage of the Metropolitan. 
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The composer talks with Emily Coleman. 
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Samuel Barber and 


AMUEL Barser’s Vanessa, whose world pre- 

miére is scheduled at the Metropolitan on 

January 15, will be the first contemporary 
opera to be presented by that company since Igor 
Stravinsky’s The Rake’s Progress was given its 
American premiére in 1953. It will also be the first 
fuil-length opera by an American-born composer to 
be staged at the house since Howard Hanson’s Merry 
Mount was presented during the 1933-34 season. It is 
hardly surprising, therefore, that the premiére of 
Vanessa should be the most anticipated artistic event 
of the operatic year—-shifting the emphasis, as ought 
to be the case, from performance to creation. Since 
Sam Barber has never been a pushy publicity hound, 
his unfailing sensitivity and great personal charm 
are little known to the public—a public, nevertheless, 
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CLIULIS 


which sees his name on concert and symphonic pro- 
grams as often as it sees the name of any other 
contemporary American composer. For the frank 
and revealing discussion which follows, THEATRE 
ARTS tracked Barber down to his pied-a-terre in 
New York City, just after he had finished the orches- 
tration of Vanessa. Since Vanessa is his first opera, 


it seemed better to start at the very beginning, some 
forty years ago: 


BARBER: When I was a boy I started composing 
when I was about seven years old. I was, of course, 
very much interested in opera because my aunt, my 
mother’s sister was Louise Homer, and she used to 
come and see us often at my home where I was 
brought up, near Philadelphia. At a very early age 
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I became acquainted with those mysterious people 
known as opera singers, with whom I shall now be 
so closely in contact. For a little boy, the sight of 
the train stopping at Paoli (where the Western ex- 
presses never stopped, and where the stationmaster 
told us it would never stop) was an impressive ex- 
perience. I knew this was because the Met had 
arranged it, and I found it exciting. On the other 
hand, when once she got there, she would never sing 
for us but, with the most endearing smile in the 
world, would tell us children that she was “out of 
voice.” We thought she was really always “out of 
voice”! 

We also had a musical character living in our 
house who was a cook, and whose name was Annie 
Brosius Sullivan Noble. She had been sent over 
from Ireland by my grandmother, and was older 
than my mother. Whenever she and my mother had 
a misunderstanding and my mother threatened to 
dismiss her, she would simply inform my mother 
that she was older than my mother, had been in the 
family longer, and therefore she would not go. She 
had an unlimited collection of Irish songs in her 
repertoire, and when I was allowed, I used to sit in 
the kitchen and listen to her sing them. She wrote 
the libretto of an opera called The Rose Tree for me. 
The locale of this opus was Chester County, where 
we lived. It started with an opening chorus of 
Wandering Gypsies, apparently prevalent at that 
time in Pennsylvania. It concerned a Metropolitan 
Opera tenor who was on vacation there, and who 
became enamored of a gypsy called Juanita Alverado. 
A few typical lines went like this: 

“A wandering gypsy band we 

The whole wide world is ours 

We dance and sing with gladsome glee 
Through the sunny hours.” 


This was already a good example of “operese.” Annie 
finally did leave our employ, and the only part of 
the opera that was ever completed was Act IL. 

Later I attended Curtis Institute where I majored 
in singing and also studied piano and composition. 
My teacher was Scalero. When I was about seven- 
teen a young man of my age arrived from Milan. 
He also wanted to study with my teacher, and we 
became very good friends. He was not in the least 
interested in composing opera, saying he had had 
enough of it at La Scala and was only interested in 
chamber music and the purer forms. This was my 
first association with Gian-Carlo Menotti. 


COLEMAN: Did you ever think of making sing- 
ing your career? 


BARBER: I did. I studied with Emilio de Go- 
gorza for four or five years, and at one time wanted 
to make a serious career of singing as well as com- 
position, in which I was always principally inter- 
ested. However, in order to be a good singer, you 
must be either extremely intelligent or extremely 
stupid, and as I didn’t fit into either of hese cate- 
gories, I became a composer instead. It was easier. 


(continued on page 86) 


Beaton’s costume sketch for the character 


Vanessa, in the third act of the opera. 
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opera in Chicago.... two sides of a coin 


TENORS, TEBALDI 


In an ironic realm of paradox the Lyric’s fourth 
season was both its strongest and its weakest. Strong- 
est in that Chicago’s young opera company was so 
entrenched in public favor that it sold its extended 
seven-week season of 29 performances of 14 operas 
to about 95 per cent of capacity. Weakest in that it 
often seemed to have lost sight of its gleaming goal 
and to have settled for the very kind of opera it was 
organized to protest. But it has struck root. Chicago 
crowds into its performances and cheers them to the 
rafters. Before the curtain fell on the 1957 season 
plans were under way for 1958. What those plans 
turn out to be, and how they are expedited, is of 
crucial importance to the future of the resident opera 
in a town that doesn’t want to lose the Lyric it took 
so swiftly to its heart. 

Unfortunately, accepting something doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean you can keep it. Did you ever take a 
dismayed look at the mire of politics and wonder, 
“If we could start all over how long would it take 
us to get back into this mess?” The world of opera 
can get mired up, too. Chicago started all over with 
the Lyric, or so it thought. Ours had been a star- 
crossed operatic history, blessed in the days when 
private fortunes were happily squandered on dazzl- 
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BY CLAUDIA CASSIDY 


ing performances at the Auditorium and at Ravinia, 
cursed when Maecenases died out and opportunists 
took over. Eventually we had nothing of our own, 
and what visiting troupes chose to bring us was 
frequently no bargain. Opera in our town was really 
a mess. 

Early in 1954 what resembled a mirage named 
Lyric Theatre thrust over the horizon. On closer 
examination it turned out to be an oasis. Under the 
managerial triple threat of Carol Fox, Lawrence 
Kelly and Nicola Rescigno it promised and fre- 
quently produced opera of such freshness, brilliance 
and style that the desert seemed a thing of dark 
ages past. 

Glittering visitors came—Maria Meneghini Callas 
in her North American debut that first season, Callas 
AND Renata Tebaldi the second. Whole stellar casts 
were lifted right out of the Scala. Alicia Markova 
came to head the ballet, which danced in fresh Clavé, 
Wakhevitch and Gérard decors. Most important of 
all was the Lyric cachet of taste which not only dis- 
played visitors to advantage, but created its own 
aura in new productions, notably its haunting ven- 
ture into “Lord Byron’s Love Letter.” Raffaello de 
Banfield’s opera based on Tennessee Williams’ play. 
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Miss Cassidy is the nationally known music 
and drama critic of the Chicago Tribune 


At the end of that second season the management 
split with a rending sound that left Chicago aghast. 
The Lyric’s backers and eventually the courts sup- 
ported Miss Fox, who had stuck by the job when the 
two men walked out. Earlier this season Kelly 
launched a new venture in Dallas (see “Southwest 
Scene,” page 62.) Lyric Opera of Chicago took over, 
voluntarily paying oft $112,000 in debts left by the 
defunct Lyric Theatre. When the smoke cleared 
there was little time to plan a 1956 season, but the 
Lyric had a surprisingly good one just the same. 
The season of 1957, a full fresh start, was a more 
dependable test case. As evidence of reassured pub- 
lic interest note these figures: 10 days after the 1956 
subscription series was announced orders amounted 
to $9,000; in the same period in 1957 they ‘boomed to 
$39,000. When the 1957 subscription books were 
closed $201,000 worth of tickets had been ordered 
for the 21 subscription performances. 

Comparatively, artistic results were disappointing. 
Shining visitors still came. The idolized Renata 
Tebaldi sang four operas—“Otello,” “Manon Les- 
caut,” “Andrea Chenier,” and her own favorite, 
“Adriana Lecouvreur,” given its first American re- 
vival since the beautiful Lina Cavalieri sang it with 
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—_ AND PARADOX 


Caruso and Scotti at the Metropolitan half a century 
ago. Rudolf Bing came out to see it—the rumor was 
that Miss Tebaldi wanted the Cilea opera as her 
vehicle when she opens the Metropolitan next season. 

Giuseppe Di Stefano and Tito Gobbi were in the 
Lyric’s cast, with the most serene of the major mae- 
stros, Tullio Serafin, in the pit. “Otello” starred 
Tebaldi, the gifted Gobbi and the magnificent Mario 
Del Monaco, also with Serafin. That triumphant 
trio sang a blazing “Chenier” under the direction of 
a brilliant newcomer, Gianandrea Gavazzeni, head 
man at the Scala. With Tebaldi in the Serafin “Manon 
Lescaut” was Jussi Bjoerling, in vintage voice that 
sent collectors of tenor song scurrying to hear him, 
repeats and all. His Riccardo in “The Masked Ball” 
was matchless. 

Tenors and Tebaldi, you say—what else? A few 
conductors, notably the two just named. The debut 
of Boris Christoff, a superb basso cantante and a 
rather unimaginative actor as Philip of Spain in 
Verdi’s “Don Carlo.” The return of Eleanor Steber, 
in better voice for her miscast “Tosca” than for her 
Mozart countess. The return of Anita Cerquetti in 


(continued on page 89) 
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West Germany's 


by Franz Spelman 


HROUGH THEIR TWELVE YEARS of cultural strangulation at the 

hands of the Third Reich, German intellectuals used to huddle 

together, whispering about an era that grew into a legend: 

the Berlin of pre-Hitler days, the fabulous melting pot of the 

, Advanced in the Arts. Berlin at that time was the workshop 

in which a modern classic like Alban Berg’s Wozzeck, however 

booed and whistled at on its first night, could be launched; where Piscator 

drew the carriage trade to his revolving stages; where, at a time when mod- 

ern art was still considered a problem for the psychiatrist, the gleaming gal- 

leries along the Kurfiirstendamm created a lively market for the Klees, the 
Beckmanns, the Kandinskys and the Kokoschkas. 


None of that spirit has been revived there. Today’s Berlin, still pock- 
marked by 311 bombing raids, and slashed in two by opposing ideological 
systems, reveals only a few traces of its past glory during the annual October 
cultural festival. For three short weeks this nationally and locally sponsored 
effort does at least manage to evoke chimerical shades of the past. 


When Berlin became relegated to the position of an almost inaccessible 
island after 1945, a number of the larger West German towns vied to fill the 
void. Each one aimed to capture the large Diaspora of creative talent, however 
repressed and frequently corrupted, which had been scattered all over the 
country. For a while Dusseldorf became the new mecca. Then Frankfurt’s 
municipal authorities tried to encourage a cultural counterbalance to its 
boom-town atmosphere, and Hamburg, with its excellent opera and six legit- 
imate theatres, assumed a cultural importance far exceeding its prewar posi- 
tion. Concentrating on the first, hit-or-miss presentation of new and foreign 
authors and composers, even such smaller towns as Darmstadt and Mannheim 
grew into landmarks. And Heinz Hilpert, one of Germany’s best-known and 
most original directors, withdrew to the tiny Stadttheater in the sleepy uni- 
versity town of Gottingen. 
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All of these cities have been eclipsed by Munich. For the last five years, with growing impe- 
tus, this city has easily taken first place as West Germany’s most creative cultural metropolis. 
Its influence has been equally style-setting upon all the arts, and the city is now generally rec- 
ognized as the heir apparent to the traditions one formerly associated with the great days of 
Berlin. 

The basic conditions in Munich are entirely different from those in Berlin, however. It is 
only two mountain chains away from the softening influence of Italy. In this softer atmosphere, 
problems tend to lose their harshness and even the most dissonant music easily turns harmo- 
nious. This is an environment in which the despair of Waiting for Godot becomes conciliatory 
and almost optimistic. 

Ss IT was with Berlin’s “golden age,” Munich’s current penchant for the mod- 

ern also developed out of the lack of a long tradition. Munich has grown up 

within the last hundred years. The city’s first flowering took place in the 

decades before World War I. The Bavarian Royal Opera, then under Bruno 

Walter’s baton, had become a shrine for the new works of Richard Strauss, 

Munich’s most famous citizen. The Kammerspiele, itself a monument to the 

art nouveau, featured Strindberg and Wedekind. A group of young painters, led by Kandinsky, 

Kirchner and Marc, had formed the “Blue Rider.” Between 1918 and 1933 the pull of mush- 
" rooming Berlin relegated Munich to a kind of gemutlich provincialism. In the dark years after 
1933, only one vestige of the better past remained intact: the State Opera, then in the National- 

theater. Director Clemens Krauss ran it on a completely autocratic basis, but even so, it was 

then perhaps Europe’s best opera. Its unlimited budget and an almost magical freedom from 
interference permitted the engagement of foreigners and even “non-Aryans”—provided they 

sang their Mozart, Wagner, Verdi and Strauss up to the exacting standards demanded by the 
swastika-adorned maestro. 
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ODAY THE Municu Opera still dominates the artistic scene of 

the town. But its former home, the beautiful Empire building 

in the center of the city, continues only as a shell of broken 

columns, chipped walls and rotting scaffolding. Now, however, 

operagoers from all over the world gather each August for four 

weeks of the most variegated festival fare available in Europe, 
out in the gray suburb of Bogenhausen, where the Prinzregententheater juts 
out from between turn-of-the-century apartment buildings. The theatre dates 
to 1910, when the Wagner craze was at its high point. At that time the munic- 
ipality allotted money for a second large operatic house to do justice to five 
full Ring cycles each year. Naturally the house had to be built as a Bayreuth- 
style auditorium, a kind of modified Greek amphitheatre with hidden orches- 
tra, which the Master himself had prescribed. The Prinzregententheater sur- 
vived the war almost unscathed. Only the one corner, containing the foyer, 
had been destroyed. The theatre was hastily put back in shape in the fall 
of 1945. 

Though the Munich Opera compares neither in size (1,250 seats) nor in 
the number of personnel engaged (60 singers, a choir of 75, a corps de ballet 
of 49, and 114 musicians) with the European giants—La Scala, the Paris Opéra, 
the Vienna Staatsoper—it is an important factor in the international musical 
scene. It is perhaps best known for the unfailingly high quality of its Mozart, 
Wagner and Richard Strauss productions. A Munich Figaro (though some- 
what heavier and less subtly colored than the model production in the Vienna 
Redoutensaal) displays more than a century of know-how that stems from 
the time when the opera was performed, as a slightly macabre comedy of 
manners, before the Wittelsbach court. Munich’s Ring, still strung out on 
four consecutive nights three times each year, antedates Wieland Wagner’s 
productions by a few years, and differs from the Bayreuthian austerity by 
a heavier use of beards, shields, spears, dragons and rocks. Compared with 
the conventional production the Ring receives at the Metropolitan, Munich’s 
version can still be considered definitely avant-garde. 

The box office also closes early any night that a Richard Strauss opera 
is on the program. Since Strauss is a native son, Munich’s permanent Strauss 
repertory reaches far beyond the internationally-known works. Aside from its 
famous productions of Salome, Elektra, Rosenkavalier, Ariadne and Arabella, 
Munich is by far the best vantage point to obtain an introduction to the much- 
maligned and controversial world of his later operas. The Munich Opera 
festival’s performances of Die Frau ohne Schatten, Die Agyptische Helena 
and Capriccio converted a startling number of holdouts. Even Daphne, re- 
cently produced by Heinz Arnold and until then considered a limpid retro- 
gression of the composer into the lore of the Gotterdammerung, ultimately 
turned out to be a minor masterwork. 

Another equally important, though somewhat less-publicized, asset of 
Munich’s opera is this institution’s amazing penchant for the works of modern 
composers of the middle generation—Orff, Egk, Von Einem, Blacher, Hinde- 
mith. A standard example is Carl Orff’s Carmina Burana, a borderline case 
between oratorio and opera in which a giant round table of feasting monks is 
set against a tapestry of medieval phantasmagoria. Even such minor works 
as Egk’s Irische Legende (which was a resounding flop in its 1955 premiére 
in Salzburg) became a hit last season after it received the Munich touch: 
luminescent, unostentatiously lavish sets by star designer Helmut Jurgens; 
imaginative direction that transformed the notorious static quality of the opera 
choir into movement, and the singers into accomplished actors; and heavy 
support from a first-rate orchestra. Munich’s 1957 Wozzeck was hailed all 
over Germany as a high point in the presentation of this opera. This was due 
to the uncanny affinity to the score displayed by Ferenc Fricsay (Munich’s 
current director); and to the stage direction of Rudolf Hartmann, who shifted 
the action from its original early-nineteenth-century setting to the more imme- 
diate grimness of World War I. 


(continued on page 89) 
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teil Sener 


reviewed by Guthrie MeClintice 


{[Actor, producer and stage director, Guthrie McClintic fell under the spell of 
Eleanor Robson, actress, while he was still a student, stage-bent. That spell, which 
enthralled an entire generation, equips him singularly to appraise the recently published 
autobiography of the great lady of the theatre, the social world and the opera. Protégé 
of another literate and gracious gentleman of the theatre, Winthrop Ames, McClintic 
established himself in his own right with The Dover Road in 1921, and since then has 
directed and presented an imposing number of notable productions, in many of which 
his wife, Katharine Cornell, starred. Eleanor Robson Belmont is also represented 
elsewhere in this issue as contributor. | 


In The Fabric of Memory (Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, $5.50) , Eleanor Robson 
Belmont reviews her thirteen years in the theatre, during nine of which she was a 
star of the first magnitude, second only to Maude Adams as a drawing card. Then 
in 1910, following the dictates of her heart and backed up by the “pursuit of happi- 
ness” clause in the Declaration of Independence, she retired from the stage at the 
height of her popularity and married August Belmont. In the four years that fol- 
lowed, her life was mostly social—enjoying international polo, the great balls, opera 
and all of those special pleasures that were the lot of the very rich in those far- 
away days. 

The year 1914 marked the end of an era, and the beginning for Mrs. Belmont of 
a life largely dedicated to service: to the Red Cross during the crucial days of World 
War I; and afterwards, during the depression and in World War II, to other impor- 
tant causes. When, because of the depression, the Metropolitan Opera seemed on the 
brink of disaster, she came to its aid by founding the Metropolitan Opera Guild. She 
took time out to write a successful mystery play, In The Next Room, which ran 156 
performances in the season of 1923-24. But possibly the greatest of her gifts was that 
of making friends, and what a glittering galaxy they were: Bernard Shaw, Israel 
Zangwill, St. John Ervine, Lady Reading, Sir Ronald and Lady Lindsay, Winthrop 
Ames, Amy Lowell, Theodore Roosevelt, Ada Dwyer and a host of others from all 
walks of life on both sides of the ocean. 

All of these incidents and people come vibrantly alive in her book—in many 
instances, through the inclusion of letters she has saved from the past. Reading her 
correspondence from Shaw during her run in Merely Mary Ann in London brought 
the great personalities of the English theatre of 1905—Pinero, Barrie, Galsworthy, 


(continued on page 82) 
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by Geraldine Farrar 


[EDITOR’S NOTE: Geraldine Farrar, world- 
famous American prima donna, “closed the door 
on a certain prideful past” thirty-five years ago 
when she retired from the Metropolitan and from 
all of opera. But Francis Robinson’s recent book 
Caruso: His Life in Pictures (Studio-Crowell) 
inspired the following—one of the fabulous 
Farrar’s extremely rare excursions through those 
pages of the past when she and her friend and 
colleague, the great Caruso, were, as Robinson 
puts it, “the greatest box-office combine in oper- 
atic history.” | 


Mr. Francis Robinson has compiled, in my estimation, 
one of the most revealing and fascinating of biographies. 
Pictures and words, most carefully chosen, document 
the most extraordinary singer of his time—possibly of 
all time within musical history—Enrico Caruso. This 
most eloquent material speaks for itself and the devo- 
tion, as well as the discretion, of the author. Would that 
more of the famous and defenseless great ones be so 
fortunate in their biographers. 

Critics leave more or less wordy impressions, de- 
pendent on their qualifications; gossip of the period has 
its piquant echo, and now and again there remains a 
comrade, like myself in this instance, who can summon 
to eager memory the most ravishing voice in the tenor 
category—with apologies for a lack of definitions, as 
yet not found in any dictionary, to properly estimate 
this voice. No recording can adequately convey the 
electric magnetism that flowed from this miraculous 
throat, though in all fairness the recording company 
has done its best at all times to capture the flawless 
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Geraldine Farrar, pictured in costume for 
Manon, made her Metropolitan Opera debut 

in 1906, following successes on the Continent. 
The soprano’s final Met appearance occurred 
sixteen years later in Zaza. 


ABOVE RIGHT: 

Enrico Caruso and Geraldine Farrar were 
principals in Charpentier’s Julien. In the 
accompanying account the noted soprano says: 
“What we both suffered in Julien, that 
hodgepodge, will never be known.” 

LEFT: 

Writes Miss Farrar: “He gazed at himself, 
ruefully, in the large hall mirror, surveyed the 
sturdy bozxlike figure (though the 

London tailor had done his best), and remarked 
dolefully: ‘So this is Caruso?’” 


RIGHT: 

Geraldine Farrar (indicated by arrow) bade 
farewell to the Met, and to all of opera, in 1922. 
More than four thousand admirers crowded 
round the stage door in April of that year to 
pay homage to her. 


torrent of tone that distinguished Caruso from all male 
singers. 4 
These\days one has so overworked the press agents’ 
superfluous estimates that perhaps my indications may 
seem pallid. But is there another heaven above per- 


fection? I thing not. And this was his gift and his 
attainment. 

In our New York history, the critics were not gen- 
erous in their first estimate. But they soon succumbed, 
and were acute enough to honestly genuflect in homage. 
It is also possible that they enjoyed this manifestation, 
before scampering to rewrite their articles for the 
papers. As for the ravished listeners, there was never 
any question of the divo. Even now, one can fancy the 
echo of that voice soaring within the dusty walls of the 
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oid house—soon to be condemned, and forgotten, in the 
interests of the modern architectural horrors. 

As for modesty and ambition, who but Caruso would 
seek, anxiously, in his wish to perfect his French in 
La Juive, the guidance of that grand lady of the Metro- 
politan chorus, Maria Savage, whose impeccable French 
was his despair? 

Who but Caruso could turn from the explosive Canio 
that brought down the avalanche of bravos, and apply 
the velvet brakes to Faust in a distinguished restraint 
of pearly tones? 

He was born a singer . . . and became an artist. 

And with how much agony of spirit and effort! 

Perhaps the reader thinks, after a superb perform- 
ance, that the singer turns_— (continued on page 95) 
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“An intelligent and 
stimulating book... 
THE COMMUNITY 
THEATRE is a must for 
anyone planning to 
work in that field and 
for everyone already 
working in it.” 

—HOWARD LINDSAY 


THE 


Community 
Theatre 


AND HOW IT WORKS 
By JOHN WRAY YOUNG 


A long-needed, long-awaited, 
how-to book on the organiza- 
tion and operation of com- 
munity theatre. The Director 
of Shreveport’s model Little 
Theatre provides practical 
guidance on forming a new 
group, choosing a director, 
selecting plays, rehearsal and 
production techniques, thea- 
tre building and remodeling 
programs, and a vast amount 
of information essential to 
the operation of any little 
theatre group. 

“THE COMMUNITY THEATRE 
is the only book of its kind, 
and it is unlikely to be super- 
seded for a long time as a de- 
scription of our uncommercial 
theatre.” — JOHN GASSNER, 
Yale University School of 
Drama 

“John Wray Young’s book 
on the community theatre is 
the one for which we have 
been waiting for years. Com- 
prehensive, practical... 
Highly recommended.” 
—GEORGE FREEDLEY, President, 
Theatre Library Association 


At all bookstores + $3.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y”16 


| The Memoirs of 


Mrs. August Belmont 
(Continued from page 79) 

Granville-Barker and Masefield — 
vividly before me, and revealed Ber- 
nard Shaw in the midst of writing 
Major Barbara. To Eleanor Robson 
he wrote: “To the Gifted, Beautiful 
& Beloved—Greeting. My dear Miss 
Eleanor, Fate has done its work.... 
I said I would write a play for you; 
but I did not mean in the least to 
keep my promise. I swear I never 
thought of you until you came up a 
trap in the middle of the stage & 
got into my heroine’s empty clothes 
and said Thank you! J am the mother 
of that play. Though I am not sure 
that you are not its father; for you 
simply danced in here & captivated 
me & then deserted me & left me 
with my unborn play to bring into 
existence.” The play was Major Bar- 
bara, which alas, because of mana- 
gerial conflicts, Eleanor was never 
to play. When Shaw was acquainted 
with this fact he wrote to her: “My 
inspiration, as far as the heroine is 
concerned, is gone. I shall finish it 
with my brains alone; and it will not 


now go right up into heaven.” But 
it is still a darn good play, I think. 

Mrs. Belmont’s point of view is al- 
ways simple and .sound. When con- 
fronted with the problem of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, back in the early 
thirties, she reasoned, “Cathedrals 
are built with pennies of the faithful. 
A great opera house also is a spirit- 
ual center, a temple of sorts.” From 
this belief the Metropolitan Opera 
Guild was formed. 

Theodore Roosevelt wrote of her: 
“She has a man’s understanding, a 
woman’s sympathy, and a sense of 
honor and gift of expression such as 
are possessed by very, very few 
either among men or women.” These 
attributes are abundantly clear in 
her memoirs. I was engulfed in a 
pleasant wave of nostalgia; and I 
was in the presence of a rare and 
warm human being, the author. Read 
the book. I recommend it without 
reservation. 





SCHOOL OF THE 
THEATRE 


REPUTATION FOR RESULTS 
© Stage ® Screen @ Radio 
® Television ®@ Play Production 
Acting—Dancing—Fencing—Voice 
Make-Up 


APPROVED BY VETERANS 
1511 Gough St., San Francisco 6, Calif. 
PRospect 6-4040 


The Southwest Scene 

(Continued from page 64) 
a diva’s imbalance. Since 1953 Antho- 
ny Stivanello has been in charge of 
Tulsa staging, and Peter Wolf is now 
installed to supply scenery and light- 
ing direction. The Tulsa Opera will 
try out its new conductor in 1957-58, 
Kenneth G. Schuller of St. Louis. 
The November 7-9 production was 
Tosca with Licia Albanese, Walter 
Cassel and Barry Morell. A spring 
production is to be announced. 

There are few opera clubs or ama- 
teur groups flourishing in the South- 
west for the good reason that the 
population knows its opera and will 
pay well for name values but nothing 
for no values. The Wolf studios in 
Dallas have done much to improve 
operatic appearances in the area. 
Wolf also joined the SMU faculty in 
Dallas this season and will have a 
hand in the opera productions of that 
institution, with the co-operation of 
Bearden. The Wolf touch is seen on 
the stages of Dallas, San Antonio and 
Houston, and occasionally on those 
of Fort Worth and Tulsa. 

The most daring of the opera deeds 
for 1957-58 was the Callas opera 
scenes in Dallas with full symphony, 
and the production of L’Italiana in 
Algeri & La Scala. Dallas donated 
$25,000 without thought of getting 
any of it back—and bought tickets at 
top prices of $8.50 and $7.50. 


COMING NEXT MONTH 
THE COMPLETE PLAY 


“VISIT TO A 
SMALL PLANET” 


by Gore Vidal 
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The Young Shall Have Music 
(Continued from page 55) 


had begun. 


To date the Guild has sponsored 
ninety-six student performances, en- 
abling these youngsters to purchase 
their tickets at approximately half 
the regular prices. Some 450 schools 
in Greater New York, New Jersey 
and Connecticut are now enjoying 
our special educational program; 
their students come to performances 
as well prepared as it is possible to 
make them. Special classes in the 
schools familiarize them in advance 
with the plots of the operas and the 
music. The Guild also has created 
and sponsored “operagraph” record- 
ings that summarize both the stories 
and the music. In their art classes 
the students are asked to create 
three-dimensional scenic settings for 
the work they are to attend, costume 
sketches for the characters, represen- 
tational paintings suggested by the 
story, or magazine-cover designs 
keyed to it. These sketches are first 
shown in local exhibits, and subse- 
quently the winning designs are dis- 
played in a Manhattan art gallery. 
A panel of judges, including people 
prominent in art, theatre and educa- 
tional circles, then awards the first, 
second and third prizes in various 
categories of this competition for 
students of junior and senior high 
schools. Many of those picked as 
winners are interviewed for scholar- 
ships by leading New York schools 
of art and design. In this way the 
Guild program actually reveals tal- 
ent, provides vocational direction, 
and may even lead to the implemen- 
tation of this direction in a very 
practical way. 

In choosing the works for these 
student matinées we consult the 
music advisers of the public schools. 
Their majority opinion tells us what 


DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


Theatre World 1956-57 
ed. Daniel Blum $5.00 


The Entertainer 
John Osborne $2.75 


The Writers Guild of America Pre- 
sents Prize Plays of TV & Radio 
1956 $5.00 


Auntie Mame 
Jerome Lawrence & Robert Lee $3.50 


TV Plays for Writers 
ed. A. S. Burack $5.00 


Best TV Plays 1957 
ed. William Kaufman $5.75 


Summer of the Seventeenth Doll 
Ray Lawler $2.50 


47 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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opera to choose for the following 
year. If this year, for instance, they 
feel that Vanessa would be a good 
choice for next season, then we make 
every effort to schedule the work— 
just as we have in the cases of such 
difficult ones as Mozart’s The Magic 
Flute or Wagner’s Tannhduser. 


After each performance we at the 
Guild await those charming letters 
which tell of the students’ reaction 
in highly personal terms. Here are 
a few which stand out in my mind: 
“A great experience. I was thrilled 
to see they could sing without a 
microphone.” Or: “Faust sang very 
well. I hate to think he went to 
Hell.” And in verse: 

“T take the liberty to thank you 

now, 


I think the Guild should take a bow 
For showing us the opera Tosca, 


In which all the performers 
deserve an Oscar.” 


No wonder that the artists love to 
perform at these student matinées. 
These are indeed the audiences of 
the future, and no one has put it bet- 
ter than Rudolf Bing himself: “It is 
my confident hope that the student 
audience of today will grow up to 
become the regular subscription au- 
dience of tomorrow. If the Guild’s 
educational program incurs a sizable 
deficit, which it inevitably does, it 
also represents the most profitable 
investment the Guild can possibly 
make in the welfare of the Metro- 
polital Opera.” 


Many of the onetime students are 
now regular operagoers, and their 
children, in turn, are carrying on the 
tradition of their parents. Perhaps 
the latter attended the very first 
student matinée of Aida in 1937, 
when an opera performance loomed 
before them like a mountainous bore 
and they came fortified with chewing 
gum. At least the auditorium, after 





MUSICABNIVAL 


that first performance, betrayed such 
an anticipatory fear. These same 
parents must have told their chil- 
dren, who are today’s young audi- 
ences, that opera is an _ exciting 
experience and that chewing gum is 
quite superfluous. Today the clean- 
ing women at the Met cannot tell 
whether they are tidying up the au- 
ditorium after a regular or a student 
performance. As a matter of fact, 
more often than not the house looks 
neater after a student performance. 
Not a program is left on the floor. 


674 Main Street 
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sensationally 
successful Musical Tent Theater 


OFFERS 14 TUITION-FREE 
APPRENTICESHIPS 


to young people, graduate stu- 
dents and aspirants anxious to 
further acting—staging—directing 
and technical careers in the rap- 
idly growing Musical Tent Field. 


Wholesome, economical lodging 
arranged. 6 paying Scholarships 
awarded to exceptionally qualified 
persons. 


For full information write 
giving background, to: 


ROBERT STOLL 
MELODY FAIR 
WURLITZER BUILDING 


Buffalo 2, N.Y. 





America’s Outstanding Tent Theatre* 


Offering an Outstanding Program of Prac- 

tical Job Training for the Rapidly Expand- 

ing Musical Field. 

Is Now Considering Applications for 
the Summer of 1958 for 


TWELVE GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS 


Including tuition for six credit hours in the Graduate School of Drama of Western Reserve University 
and $25 a week © Regular classes and seminars covering all phases of musical tent operation with 
outstanding guest lecturers @ Practical experfence, rotating through every department with opportunity 
to specialize @© Open to graduate students, seniors and exceptionally qualified juniors @ Applicants 
must meet the entrance requirements of Western Reserve University. 


TWELVE TUITION-FREE APPRENTICESHIPS 


Practical experience assisting in all departments of the theatre © Advanced apprentices are permitted 
to audit the Fellowship classes and seminars © Open to qualified undergraduates and high school seniors 


at least 18 years of age. 


During the 1957 season every fellowship student and apprentice appeared in one to four of our productions. 


Musicarnival is interested in determining whether there is a demand for a similar school in conjuncti 
with its new winter operation, the Palm Beach Musicarnival in Florida, opening y on 17. 1958. “Sepa 


For information write: Lawrence Vincent, Director, MUSICARNIVAL SCHOOL, Cleveland 22, Ohio 
*See Life, Aug. 2, 1954, and Time, July 8, 1957. 





Words Without Music 
(Continued from page 65) 


lived Giacomo Puccini, handsome, 
worldly, talented, whose works were 
performed wherever there were 
opera houses. A ceaseless traveler, 
Puccini nevertheless spent his com- 
posing days in his house on the lake 
at Torre del Lago. At Easter time 
Father Del Fiorentino would make 
his customary visit to bless the 
house, and as soon as he entered, 
Puccini would shout from wherever 
he was, “Sprinkle plenty holy water 
here, Father. This house is really 
full of sins!” I shail never forget 
the humble priest from Brooklyn as 
he recalled the everyday incidents 
of his association with the great 
man. As the interview neared its 
close, his voice broke, his eyes filled 
with tears. How deep went the 
memories of that turbulent genius 
and long-ago friendship. 


But for stories lit with glamour 
and always revealing, the prima 
donna steps to the front. One of my 
favorites was told to Texaco’s Rov- 
ing Opera Reporter, Clifton Fadi- 
man, by Sir Steuart Wilson, at the 
time he was Deputy General Admin- 
istrator of the Royal Opera House, 
Covent Garden, in London. Sir 
Steuart’s pastime was delving into 
the archives of the venerable house. 
One day he came across a contract 
made with the diva Adelina Patti, 
usually referred to in the books as 
“one of the most famous singers of 
all time.” He found a clause in her 
contract which stipulated that she 
was to supervise and direct every 
opera in which she appeared, with 
no here nor there about it. Now, it 
so happened that Sir Steuart, when 
a young man, had studied with the 
noted tenor Jean De Reszke, who 
sang in some of the Patti perform- 
ances at Covent Garden. (It it said 
that De Reszke created such a favor- 
able impression that Patti declined 
ever to sing with him again.) But 
the story De Reszke told Sir Steuart 
about the Patti rehearsals should de- 
light all impresarios, if only for the 
fact that the “good old days” are 
strictly of the past. It seems that 
Madame Patti never appeared at re- 
hearsals but instead sent her per- 
sonal maid to take charge. The 
maid’s instructions were brief and as 
follows: “Now, Madame Patti comes 
in on the right, she walks across 
the stage there, and comes down 
here, and here’s your rendezvous. 
You'd better be there!” 

On the other hand, certain artists 
weren’t content with a “concert” per- 
formance and went to extremes in 
order to make impersonations be- 
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lievable. Such an artist was Olive 
Fremstad, who sang the first Metro- 
politan Salome, on January 22, 1907, 
which was also the first performance 
of a Strauss opera in America. That 
1907 performance must have been 
authentic and exciting, for appar- 
ently Madame Fremstad played her 
role to the hilt. When she lifted the 
silver platter on which lay the sev- 
ered head of John the Baptist, she 
literally staggered under its weight. 
Of course, the head used on stage 
is nothing but papier-mdché and is 
light as a balloon. But the story 
told by Mary Watkins Cushing, 
Madame Fremstad’s official biog- 
rapher, explains everything. In order 
to make her impersonation entirely 
authentic, Fremstad had actually 
gone down to the city morgue and 
asked to be allowed to lift a severed 
human head, which she discovered 
was extremely heavy. That’s why 
she staggered. It was enormously 
effective—perhaps too effective. The 
shock of it all forced the company’s 
general manager, Heinrich Conried, 
to withdraw the work from the 
boards after one performance. Metro- 
politan audiences waited twenty- 
seven years to hear the next Salome. 
The 1907 reviewers spoke of its mon- 
strosity and the wrecked nerves of 
the audience. The opera’s revival in 
1934 elicited the criticism “‘too tame,” 
but the reviews added that the audi- 
ence was nevertheless fascinated and 
impressed. 


Meticulous preparation is not al- 
ways the answer to effective stage 
business. Accidents, seemingly dis- 
astrous incidents, often bring forth 
an audience reaction the artist can- 
not ignore. And on Christmas Day, 
1931, the occasion of the Metropoli- 
tan’s first broadcast of a complete 
opera, Hansel and Gretel, accidents 
did occur. The Witch in that his- 
toric performance was Dorothee 
Manski. In December, 1956, twenty- 
five years later, during an intermis- 
sion commemorating the silver an- 
niversary, Madame Manski related 
her story of that first performance. 

“Everyone in the cast was ter- 
ribly nervous. The whole world 
could hear us. If we were not in 
good voice, millions of peeple would 
know it. It’s a frightening feeling. 
For myself, it seemed everything 
went wrong during the performance. 
You see, I was so nervous when I 
came out on the stage that I tripped 
and fell. When I did, my shoes flew 
off—one to the front of the stage 
and one to the back. So I appeared 
in my red stockings and could feel 
my cold feet trembling. I began 
singing—and then, to make matters 


worse, I got a splinter in my foot, 
and I jumped into the air with a cry 
of pain. The audience loved it. They 
thought I did it on purpose and 
broke into applause. Every time I 
sang the Witch after that, I re- 
peated the same action. Then, too, 
as you can see, I am almost six feet 
tall. Well, when Hansel and Gretel 
pushed me into the oven, I got stuck 
inside and couldn’t get out the back 
end. That in itself isn’t so bad, but 
when the oven is supposed to blow 
up, a man backstage shoots off a big 
gun. I happen to be scared to death 
of guns and I struggled to get out 
of the oven as fast as possible. . . 
so that I wouldn’t have to hear it 
go off. But I couldn’t move... I 
was stuck! When the gun went off, 
I let out a piercing scream! The 
audience thought it was a part of 
the opera and applauded again. So 
thereafter I kept that in, too.” 


There can be no doubt of Madame 
Manski’s success, for she sang the 
role more than four hundred times 
before she retired. 


Helen Hayes, reigning queen of 
the American theatre, has been an 
honored guest on our intermission 
programs many times. On a Tosca 
broadcast Miss Hayes pointed out 
that the credit for the fantastic suc- 
cess of Victorien Sardou’s play La 
Tosca, which had been performed 
more than three thousand times, be- 
longs to one of the greatest actresses 
of all time, Sarah Bernhardt, who 
played the role all over the world. 
Her interpretation of Tosca was so 
extraordinary that it became tradi- 
tion. Much of Bernhardt’s stage busi- 
ness was noted by Puccini and writ- 
ten into the score for singing Toscas: 
the way she absent-mindedly picks 
up a napkin from the table and 
wipes the blood from her hands, the 
way she rearranges her hair before 
a mirror, the way she slips through 
the door carrying her cape. All we 
see is a door closing ever so quietly, 
and all we can hear is the eerie 
rustle of her cape. These are all 
directly a part of Bernhardt’s genius 
and interpretation. Sighed Miss 
Hayes, “I wish I had seen one of 
those performances.” 


On the subject of Toscas, there is 
Maria Jeritza, a magnetic artist who 
soared through the repertoire in 
French, German and Italian operas, 
interpreting each role to make one 
believe the composer had had no 
one else in mind while creating his 
heroine. I won’t repeat the story 
of the now-legendary dress rehearsal 
when Jeritza sang Tosca’s aria 
“Vissi d’arte” from the floor—a bit 
of stage business which so delighted 
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Puccini that he insisted it always 


remain a part of her famous charac: 
terization. 

On another oceasion, Puccini was 
assisting at rehearsals for the Vienna 
premiére of Jl Trittico. Jeritza was 
the Giorgetta in Jl Tabarro. He liked 
everything but the costume that had 
been designed for her. Puccini spe- 
cified a long, tight black skirt and a 
white blouse with red polka dots. 
The town was searched for the ma- 
terial. All the samples proved to 
have red polka dots either too large 
or too small. After the dress re- 


hearsal, the day before the premiére, 
Puccini and Jeritza went shopping. 
At Gerstl’s, Vienna’s largest depart- 


ment store, Puccini finally bought 
plain white material and a red pen- 
cil. That evening, in Madama 
Jeritza’s apartment, the composer 
and the prima donna spread the ma- 
terial on the floor and forthwith 
carefully drew the proper-sized red 
dots. Late that night it was sent 
to the opera house, and the blouse 
was made in time for the perform- 
ance. It was what Puccini wanted— 
a typically French costume of the 
times. And Jeritza maintains she 
felt she had been born in Paris. Puc- 
cini’s comment in a letter to a friend 
makes clear his complete satisfaction 
with Jeritza in the role; a few days 
before the premiére he wrote: “The 
Trittico is coming on next Wednes- 
day at the former Imperial Opera 
House. I think it will be a magnifi- 
cent success, Jeritza is really an 
original artiste—perhaps the most 
original I have ever known. She has 
all the gifts necessary to make a 
real impression. I heard her in Tosca 
and in the second act she does cer- 
tain things simply marvelously. She 
is a magnificent Giorgetta in Tabar- 
ro.” 

Another composer who claimed 
Jeritza as a favorite was Richard 
Strauss. One of her celebrated 
Strauss roles was Octavian in Der 
Rosenkavalier. As Jeritza tells the 
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story: “I’ve always felt that it was 
a great honor and privilege to have 
studied the part with Richard 
Strauss himself. Strauss had very 
definite ideas both as to the stage 
direction and the music itself. He 
knew precisely what effect he 
wanted, and he permitted nothing to 
stand in the way of his getting it. 
I found that out! He was most par- 
ticular that Octavian should wulk 
like a man. I felt uncomfortable in 
tights anway, and I just couldn't 
seem to please him. I walked too 
much like a woman, or it was too 
exaggerated and not natural; it was 
never right. He stormed at me un- 
til I was practically in tears, and I 
said, ‘It’s no use, I give up. Why 
not let me sing the Marschallin in- 
stead?’ He replied, ‘Over my dead 
body. You will sing Octavian and I 
will make a man out of you if it 
kills me.’ It almost killed me! I 
memorized the role of Salome in 
eight days, but it took me three 
weeks to learn to walk like a man!” 

Another of the glamorous prima 
donnas to visit with us was the viva- 
cious artist from Scotland, Mary 
Garden. Bursting with stories, eager 
to share her memories, ready to an- 
swer every question and satisfy all 
curiosity, she revealed a zest and 
enthusiasm for opera as great the- 
atre during the interview. Miss Gar- 
den made operatic history when she 
created the role of Mélisande in 
Debussy’s Pelléas et Mélisande. The 
event took place at the Opéra- 
Comique in Paris on April 30, 1902. 
To hear Miss Garden tell the story 
of how she was chosen for the role 
is one thing; to watch her blue eyes 
sparkle with the memory, as if it 
were yesterday, is an experience not 
to be forgotten. Albert Carré, the 
director of the Opéra-Comique, ar- 
ranged for her to meet Debussy. She 
was introduced as Mary Garden, a 
young and talented singer. Accord- 
ing to Miss Garden, the composer 
acknowledged the introduction by 


saying, “No, she is Mélisande, not 
Mary Garden.” 

We asked Miss Garden how she 
reacted to unfavorable criticism of 
her talents as a singer. Her reply 
was: “I was never a singer. You 
go to hear so-and-so but you come 
to see me.” She maintained that she 
did not have a voice but many voices, 
and that “I had to find the voice 
that was necessary to portray the 
role I was singing. How could I pos- 
sibly use the same voice to portray 
the innocent, fourteen-year-old boy 
Jean, in Massenet’s Le Jongleur de 
Notre Dame, or the wicked, lustful, 
Salome, or the ailing, consumptive 
Violetta, or the seductive, passionate 
Carmen?” 

One more story illustrates Miss 
Garden’s theatrical flair. Francis 
Robinson, a Metropolitan assistant 
manager, heard that one of the Met- 
ropolitan’s young sopranos was en- 
gaged to sing Thais in New Orleans. 
The ever-helpful Mr. Robinson sug- 
gested a meeting with Miss Garden 
for pointers, since Thais was a fa- 
mous Garden role. Thais is a beau- 
tiful courtesan, a famous actress and 
dancer, and at one point of the con- 
versation, Miss Garden asked the 
young soprano to describe her first- 
act costume. “I thought white satin 
would be lovely,” was the response. 
“Oh, no,” Miss Garden broke in 
swiftly and with emphasis. “White 
satin does not light well—it is cold 
and harsh. Wear a costume of the 
most diaphanous material, a chiffon, 
so that you appear to float as you 
walk—and don’t forget to sew metal 
weights in the hem. In this way the 
material will cling to your body and 
outline your beautiful figure. After 
all, remember Thais was a notorious 
seductress!” 

Our intermission features are 
timed to the second. And when the 
backstage signal informs us that the 
next act is ready to begin, someone 
says, “That’s all we have time for.” 
It is time for words with music again. 
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Samuel Barber and Vanessa” 
(Continued from page 69) 


And, of course, I have written a 
great many songs all my life, and 
have always been fastidious about 
the texture of the English. I am one 
of the few composers—if not the 
only one—who wrote music for Fin- 
negans Wake, which Leontyne Price 
has sung so beautifully. 


I also wrote the music for Matthew 
Arnold’s Dover Beach, when I was 
about twenty-two years old. This 
was for voice and string quartet, and 
I recorded it for Victor. This record- 
ing went out of print, and I was 
astounded to learn it had become 
a collector’s item. So about three 
years ago I went to a record shop 
and asked if they had a copy, as I 
had given mine to Poulenc. They 
said they had, and I was amazed 
when I was told the price was $22.50 

but as a special concession to me, 
because I had written it, they would 
let me have it for $21! Needless to 
say, I did not buy the record. It 
was re-released later as part of a 
list of records known as “Critics’ 
Choice.” 

In the meantime, the young man 
who didn’t want to write opera had 
written a series of very successful 
ones. I don’t remember exactly when 
he started to write operas, but I do 
remember it was in Vienna, where 
we had gone to continue our stu- 
dies, that the idea for one was con- 
ceived. We had a marvelous 
landlady, Baroness von Motescizky, 
who had in her bedroom an old 
rococo dressing table of majolica. It 
was charming. So Menotti said he 
thought he would write an opera 
about a lady getting dressed for a 
ball, suggested by that dressing 
table, and it turned into his first 
success, Amelia Goes to the Ball. In 
the meantime, I was writing sym- 
phonies, concertos and piano sona- 
tas, and wondering if I would ever 
get around to the writing of opera. 
At the time Menotti wrote Amelia 
Goes to the Ball, I must add, opera 
was not in favor with most com- 
posers, but since then there has been 
tremendous interest by composers 
in this form. I don’t think they 
were at all interested in the human 
voice, and American music was de- 
veloping chiefly along symphonic 
lines. 

COLEMAN: What finally turned 
you toward opera? 

BARBER: I don’t know exactly, 
but I remember something that my 
friend, the French composer Arthur 
Honegger, once told me about a 
composer’s life. He said that until 
the age of forty-five, one is known 


as a “promising young composer,” 
but suddenly without transition he 
is called an old fool—‘un vieil im- 
bécile.” So just as I was taking this 
plunge Menotti offered to write a 
libretto for me, and I was happy to 
accept. 


COLEMAN: Had you never 
thought about writing an opera all 
of these interceding years? 


BARBER: Yes, as a matter of 
fact; some years ago the Met ap- 
proached me with a commission for 
an opera, but I did not like their 
choice of libretto. And later, the 
now-legendary poet Dylan Thomas, 
whom I much admired, agreed to 
write a libretto for me, but the war 
broke out and put an end to this 
collaboration. 


COLEMAN: How did you and 
Menctti start working on Vanessa? 

BARBER: I couldn’t have been 
happier when I received Menotti’s 
offer to write Vanessa. However, 
we had the usual suspicions that 
very good friends have about each 
other. I wondered if he really wouid 
do it, and he wondered if I really 
could do it. We discussed the story 
in the very vaguest terms, and he 
sketched out the first scene. This 
brings us up to 1954, when we took 
a house in Brooklyn, Maine, on the 
coast. There I threw myself whole- 
heartedly into the composing of 
Vanessa. I was immediately struck 
by the flexibility of the libretto, the 
impeccable sense of timing (people 
arrive and leave the stage exactly 
when they should) and by what I 
can only call the air holes that leave 
space for the musical development. 

However, in the midst of our work 

when I had completed Scene I—- 
Menotti suddenly informed me that 
he had to return to New York to 
cast The Saint of Bleecker Street, 
and the way we left the opera was 
with Anatol standing in the door, 
“silhouetted in semidarkness,” and 
Vanessa screaming. And there Ana- 
tol stood until the following Jan- 
uary 1. Then Menotti informed me 
that he had to translate The Saint 
for production at La Scala, so poor 
Anatol remained standing in that 
drafty doorway until the following 
June. Meanwhile, to console myself 

as I was so deeply immersed in the 
unfinished Vanessa—I took a trip to 
Greece, and reorchestrated my Medea 
while I was waiting for Menotti to 
return to the libretto. 

That summer, we took a house at 
Positano, near Naples, and he prom- 
ised to work on the libretto. I in- 
formed him I would not write one 
note of music until he had com- 
pleted the entire thing. So he sat 
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on a rock all summer looking out 
at the sea. It was actually six 
months more before Menotti com- 
pleted the libretto. In general I just 
took it down as he dictated it, with- 
out changing it. and that winter I 
began work in earnest. Most of the 
libretto has been written in my 
house, Capricorn, in Mount Kisco, 
with intervening trips to Nantucket. 
Three acts were completed by Oc- 
tober, 1956, and played for the 
gentlemen of the Metropolitan Op- 
era, who accepted it. They imme- 
diately started talking about casting 
it, and have been most co-operative 
about my wishes for the cast. 

COLEMAN: Do you happen to re- 
call where Menotti got his idea for 
the story? 

BARBER: It is an original story, 
but it has something of the atmos- 
phere of the Seven Gothic Tales of 
Isak Dinesen. 

COLEMAN: Why did you choose 
a European background instead of an 
American one? 

BARBER: Menotti himself said 
that, since he was writing poetry or 
quasi poetry, he felt it would be 
most difficult for him to do it in 
American dialogue. That is the rea- 
son for the European background. 
Again the question of American sub- 
ject matter comes up, but I don’t 
see any reason why it always does. 


After all, the Puccini operas and 
most of Verdi's, although Italian, are 


located outside of Italy. Take, for 
instance, La Bohéme, Madama But- 
terfly, La Traviata, Falstaff et al 
An opera need not have an American 
setting to be an American opera. 
Besides, art is international, and if 
an idea is inspired, it needs no bound- 
aries. Apropos of this, Mr. Bing in- 
dicated that he intended to employ 
in the cast the best singers that he 
could, whether or not they were 
American. 

COLEMAN: You worked with the 
soprano Sena Jurinac—your Vanessa 

last summer, did you not? 

BARBER: Yes, I did, in Vienna, 
and in Rome with Rosalind Elias, 
the Erika. And I am working now 
with Nicolai Gedda, the. tenor who 
will sing Anatol, the male lead. 

COLEMAN: The role of Erika 
seems almost as important as that of 
Vanessa. 

BARBER: In a sense that’s true, 
but in another sense it isn’t. Erika 
is a very strong part, but it is around 
Vanessa that the entire opera un- 
folds. The music perhaps brings this 
out more than the libretto. There 
is a vast difference between the two 
women. Erika is perhaps more 
idealistic, more Nordic, more impa- 
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tient, while Vanessa is like the Medi- 
terranean woman who accepts life 
in its completeness, even to its illu- 
sions. I don’t think I express this 
very well, but it is in my music. 
Ask Menotti! 

COLEMAN: Was it planned in the 
beginning that Menotti would direct 
the work? 

BARBER: It was hoped . 
Mitropoulos will conduct, and I am 
very happy about that, as he did the 
Medea in an unforgettable way. 

COLEMAN: What about the style 
of your music? 

BARBER: I've finished the score 
so recently, I haven’t had time to 
consider the style. It is quite 
straightforward, and the singers tell 
me it is extremely vocal, and easy 
to sing. 

COLEMAN: How easy? 

BARBER: I think there is no 
doubt about it, this score requires 
good voices. As a matter of fact, the 
casting of the opera was very diffi- 
cult. Precise characterization is 
called for, and the whole thing is 
very atmospheric. In a way it’s 
rather an intimate opera. It is also 
a singer’s opera. 

COLEMAN: How about the or- 
chestra? 

BARBER: Of course I have used 
the contemporary orchestra in its 
richness and suppleness, but I have 
tried to allow for what I think is the 
most important in vocal music—the 
“raptus,” where the emotions take 
over. 

COLEMAN: Do you wish to com- 
ment on why—with the exceptions 
of Gian-Carlo Menotti and Benjamin 
Britten contemporary opera has 
not fared so well? 

BARBER: There is perhaps a very 
definite reason. Opera has been writ- 
ten with too much emphasis on the 
orchestra pit. We must bear in mind 
that the human voice must dominate 
in some way. 

COLEMAN: Is your orchestra a 
big Strauss-type orchestra? 

BARBER: In between Strauss and 
Mozart—about the size of a Puccini 
orchestra. 

COLEMAN: Is the work scored 
conventionally ? 

BARBER: Yes, there is only an 
off-stage accordion, an instrument 
which the Metropolitan has never 
used before, I think. 

COLEMAN: Where is the opera 
scheduled to be performed after the 
Met? 


BARBER: In Salzburg, August 16. 
Menotti will direct, and Mitropoulos 
will conduct. I should like te have 
had it sung in English there, but am 
afraid it will be sung in German. 

COLEMAN: Where do you do 


most of your composing ? 

BARBER: Capricorn, in Mount 
Kisco, is where we do most of our 
work. This is a house which Menotti 
and I bought about fifteen years ago. 
It has plenty of privacy and is quiet, 
with no hi-fi sets to torment us. It 
is a roomy house which was done by 
Lascaze, and it is filled with books, 
pictures, pianos and manuscripts. 
There we work, in two separate 
studios at opposite ends of the house 

where I can’t hear Menotti and he 
can’t hear me. 

COLEMAN: Do you use the piano 
much when you compose? 

BARBER: I improvise quite a bit, 
but later on use the piano very little. 
When I write for the piano itself, I 
always compose at the piano, but 
otherwise don’t use it very much. 
More about Capricorn. I have a fine 
new Steinway, a concert grand which 
is so huge that it leaves only three 
feet for circumnavigation in my 
studio, and one has to be extremely 
careful about entering the small 
room. I have a very large dog, a 
Briard named Fasca, and when she 
gets into the studio with me, no one 
else can. She lies there under the 
piano and is very good about the 
music until she’s had enough, or 
thinks I have worked enough. Then 
she nibbles my foot at the pedal to 
let me know it is time for a walk in 
the woods. 

COLEMAN: When do you work 
most? 

BARBER: Generally, just in the 
mornings. 

COLEMAN: I hear you do all your 
orchestration. Isn’t there a trend 
away from that nowadays? 


BARBER: That question makes 
me see red. Of course I do my own. 
Only in this country do people allot 
their works to others for orchestra- 
tion. Every composer worth his salt 
does his own orchestration, from 
Mozart through Stravinsky. It is a 
great joy for the composer himself 
to decide which of the ten thousand 
possibilities he might choose for the 
color of one chord. How can one hire 
someone else to do this? It is a 
Broadway musical-comedy technique. 


And while I am on the subject of 
my pet peeves, another point I want 
to bring out is whether or not people 
are going to hear all of the words 
in this opera. In most operas in for- 
eign languages, even people knowing 
the language don’t understand 50 per 
cent of the words. For some reason 
Americans feel that if they were 
Italian, they would understand every 
word of Tosca. This is not true, es- 
pecially when a female singer reach- 
es a high range. Then it is impossible 
to understand the words at all. Euro- 
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peans don’t seem to care or bother 
about this. Therefore we should not 
blame the composer or our own ]an- 
guage, or the size of the opera house 
if every word is not understood. 
Strauss stated this very clearly in 
his essay on Rosenkavalier. “A large 
percentage of all words are lost,” he 
said. This is especially true when 
what I have previously called the 
“raptus” takes over, and the singer 
takes lyric flight. The words are very 
often lost entirely, and are only like 
rockets to start the satellites whirl- 
ing around the stage. That is why an 
ordinary play cannot be put to music 
Someone once said to me, “Why don’t 
you make an opera out of A Street- 
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car Named Desire?’ The play has 
marvelous situations—a trio in one 
room and a quartet in another—but $ 
the texture of the poetic language of 
Tennessee Williams is adequate in 
itself, and leaves no room for music 
Music acts very quickly and can set 
a scene and atmosphere in a few sec- 
onds, whereas a play needs more 
time and more words. With a few 
chords, Verdi sets a scene—with one 
or two Ti amo’s and Amore, Amore, 
we have an aria. Music makes every- 
thing move very quickly. Most libret- 
tos are entirely too wordy. That is 
why I say that in this day, when 
everyone is looking for new Ameri- 
can librettists, there should’ be a 
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new relationship between writers 
and opera houses, of which we have 
far too few. We should definitely 
have more opera houses. Writers and 
poets must get the feel of the lyric 
stage—the real smell of the stage. 
One must be a habitué of the opera, 
like Stendhal at La Scala. It has 
always seemed curious to me that 
he never wrote an opera libretto. 
COLEMAN: In your opera, are 
there set arias, or are there none? 
BARBER: In Vanessa I have three 
or four set arias that can be stopped 
after. Also, there is the quintette in 
the last act that is in a sense a set 
piece, and there is also a love duet 
that is a set piece. It is conventional 
in this sense, but not stylized. The 
focus is not orchestral, except in cer- 
tain places where the attention turns 
from the stage to the orchestra. 
COLEMAN: How good is the Eng- 
lish of the leading singers? 
BARBER: Jurinac speaks very 
good English, and lived for a long 
time in England, as she was a star 
at Glyndebourne. Her mother is Vi- 
ennese and her father Yugoslavian. 
Gedda speaks English very well, and 
is, in fact, a linguist. His mother was 
born in Sweden, and his father, a 
Russian, was a member of the Don 
Cossack Chorus. Elias is a young 
American of great promise. 
COLEMAN: How did you happen 
to cast Jurimac and Gedda? 
BARBER: Jurinac just happened 
to be coming into New York, and 
Rudolf Bing called me and told me 
she would be here for two hours, by 
chance en route from Australia to 
Rome. He told me to come over and 
talk to her before she went on to 
Italy, and to bring the score with 
me. Up to this time she had refused 
to sing English, or English transla- 
tions of opera. But as this was con- 
ceived in English, she changed her 
mind and accepted. Gedda we had 
heard at the Opéra-Comique, and 
thought he was very right for the 
part—as, of course, did Bing. 
COLEMAN: Are you prepared for 
the critics who will say you were 


influenced by this or that composer? 

BARBER: Well, I know I have 
quoted myself in one place—but I bet 
no critic will recognize it. 
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Munich: W. Germany's 
Culture Capital 
(Continued from page 77) 

A list of top German singers of the 
last decade discloses that a majority 
of them have been, at one time, 
members of the Munich ensemble, 
and that almost all others have made 
guest appearances at the Prinz- 
regententheater. The reason for this, 
according to the well-known artist’s 
agent Martin Taubmann, is that 
Munich “maintains a unique inter- 
mediary level between the maze of 
German and Central European oper- 
atic houses and the few remaining 
grand operas.” Munich has been the 
making of such now world-renowned 
artists as Leonie Rysanek, Hans Hot- 
ter and Josef Metternich, and of such 
comers as Erika K6th and Rita 
Streich. 


Night after night for forty-eight 
weeks in the year, the festively clad 
burghers of Munich and their stout 
ladies crowd the theater to absorb an 
imposing repertory. In 1957 it con- 
sisted of fifty-nine standard works 
and seven new productions. The 
amazingly high average of first-rate 
performances, however, did not nec- 
essarily originate from a background 
of peace and harmony. Opera has 
always thrived on intrigue, and Mu- 
nich has long been synonymous with 
the word. 

The trouble mainly stems from the 
somewhat schizoid task of a Munich 
opera director: to be the keeper of 
the hallowed Mozart-Wagner-Strauss 
tradition, while at the same time re- 
taining an open mind about the de- 
mands of the avant-garde. 

Ever since 1945, director-conductors 
have come with great hopes, only to 
become depressed and to depart. 

In 1955 che erratic, brilliant Hun- 
garian, Ferenc Fricsay, was brought 
in as a cvre-all and startled cheering 
operagoers with a series of outstand- 
ing new productions. At first Bavar- 
ian newspaper critics cheered noisily. 
Of late, however, they have had 
much different reactions. The reason 
traces to Fricsay’s basic remoteness 
to Munich’s “big-three” composers, 
and to his reluctance to appoint a 
second conductor of similar standing. 

Munich’s Maximilianstrasse, the 
West German composite of Broad- 
way and Madison Avenue, is the lo- 
cale of five legitimate theatres. In 
1958 they will be augmented by the 
rebuilt Cuvillié Theater, a rococo 
jewel whose complete furnishings 
and décor were dismantled in 1941. 
These are to be installed in a new 
shell in the nearby Wittelsbach resi- 
dence, which also is undergoing re- 
construction. And three years from 
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now, if the $9,000,000 expenditure is 
finally approved, the Opera itself 
will move back from Bogenhausen to 
Number 1 Maximilianstrasse. 

The two main theatres on the 
Maximilianstrasse are the Residenz- 
theater and the Kammerspiele. The 
former, a_ thirteen-hundred-seat 
house, is a repertory theatre on the 
grand scale. The Residenztheater’s 
fare leans heavily on the classics. 
This season Intendant Kurt Horwitz 
is scheduling eleven productions. 

Despite the somewhat heavy fare, 
the picture is not entirely bright. 
Horwitz, a veteran of the German 
art theatre, has this to say: “The 
entire German art theatrical situa- 
tion suffers from two serious trou- 
bles. Under present subsidies it is 
nearly impossible to protect the 
unity of an ensemble from the far 
higher financial enticements of the 
movies, of radio, of television. Few 
actors of any promise consent to bind 
themselves for more than six months 
each year. This makes it impossible 
to achieve a balanced ensemble. But 
the second difficulty is even more 
important: No one here seems to be 
able to write any good plays with a 
contemporary significance.” 


The 728-seat Kammerspiele, far- 
ther down the Maximilianstrasse, is 
similarly affected by the second of 
these difficulties—but not so much 
by the first. Its intendant, Hans 
Schweikart, is one of Germany’s fin- 
est directors. 


It has often been complained that 
the only difference in the selection 
of the repertory, the standard of per- 
formances and the general character 
of the houses lies in the fact that the 
former is supported by the Bavarian 
State, and the other by the munici- 
pality. But such differences all but 
disappear whenever Fritz Kortner 
puts on a production in either thea- 
ter. 

The literary ambitions of the “big 
two” on the Maximilianstrasse are 
pleasantly counterbalanced by the 
three privately-owned small houses 
on the same street. They can be 
thought of as true boulevard thea- 
tres in the Parisian sense. Their 
plays, ranging from French bedroom 
farces, Viennese comedy, lighter 
Broadway hits and small sophisti- 
cated revues to occasional experi- 
mental works, are performed en 
suite. 

Remote from the worldly polish of 
the Maximilianstrasse, the Gartner- 
theater, Germany’s only state-subsi- 
dized operetta stage, stands on the 
edge of the huge Vegetable Market. 
This multitiered, charmingly old- 
fashioned Biedermeier house also 


plays light opera and an occasional 
American musical (Kiss Me, Kate, 
Fanny). 


Tenors, Tebaldi— 
and Paradox 

(Continued from page 71) 
“Ballo,” monumental in all but voice 
and artistry, the one constricted, the 
other choked. 

The debut of Eileen Farrell, whose 
overbalancing weight hampered the 
use of that glorious voice, in a stun- 
ning “La Gioconda” superbly sung 
by Giulietta Simionato and Giuseppe 
Di Stefano under the direction of 
Serafin. The debut of the the young 
American, Anna Moffo, at a loss as 
Mimi and in Philine’s Polonaise, 
charming as Susanna, and most 
promising as Lucia, though the barn- 
storming production of the Donizetti 
opera was a misadventure on most 
counts, and a managerial miscalcula- 
tion in the light of the 1954 “Lucia,” 
which sent the Callas stock sky- 
rocketing to the stratosphere, carry- 
ing the Lyrics along. 

In general, production was below 
Lyric standards, or what had come 
to be accepted as Lyric standards. 
There was too wide a gap between 
stellar visitors and the company they 
kept—preferably 10 feet away from. 
The young chorus remained an asset 
of increasing value. The orchestra 
had its ups and downs according to 
the quality of the conductors. The 
ballet was negligible except for the 
“Dance of the Hours” night when 
Maria Tallchief held it together like 
a silver dagger swiftly thrust. Adept 
comprimarios fancied themselves 
stars; bit players developed a mania 
for putty noses in a gallery of gro- 
tesques, and provincialism engulfed 
the curtain calls until it was possible 
to see solo bows by the bass who 
sang Silvano in “The Masked Ball’ 
(he is listed in the program as “gen- 
eral production assistant”) and by 
the soprano who sang Alice in “La- 
cia” (she is listed on the same page 
as “executive secretary”). 

There is a story that the exasper- 
ated Toscanini once roared in a hap- 
less German or possibly Austrian 
opera house, “Will someone get rid 
of these doctors and get mé a mae- 
stro?” Some of us wish that Miss 
Fox, who has her hands full of many 
things, including public admiration, 
would get rid of her “co-ordinators” 
and get herself an artistic director, 
preferably a maestro. What the Lyric 
needs and need fast is not only the 
right person to say yes, but the per- 
son who knows when and how to say 
no and make it stick. 
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Most of the season’s new produc- 
tions lacked the imprint of quality. 
“Pagliacat”’ came off well, with Del 
Monaco and Gobbi in the cast, Bruno 
Bartoletti in the pit, and Vladimir 
Rosing to freshen direction without 
distorting the opera. But “Mignon,” 
which should have given Simionato 
a triumph, was inadequately cast 
and poorly staged. These two were 
caparisoned from the old Chicago 
Opera’s rich warehouse. The produc- 
tions of “The Marriage of Figaro” 
and “Don Carlo” were brand new, 
and neither sustained the interest 
their designers had stirred in “Lord 
Byron’s Love Letter” and the Monte- 
verdi masque, “Jl Ballo delle In- 
grate.” 


Both the newly designed produc- 
tions were in the hands of Georg 
Solti, the conductor from Frankfort 
who brought along his stage director, 
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“T thought the diva would never die.” 


Hans Hartleb. The Mozart turned 
out to be a provincial German ver- 
sion of “Figaro” introducing Walter 
Berry, a good Figaro by German 
standards, but disappointing to audi- 
ences conditioned to the late Ezio 
Pinza. Simionato, who could have 
been an enchanting Cherubino, was 
made ludicrous by coy direction and 
costumes with shorter coattails than 
female architecture permits. 


“Don Carlo” fared better in the 
pit, but the casting was so out of 
balance Solti had no chance to repeat 
his 1956 triumph in “La Forza del 
Destino,” which gave him Verdi sing- 
ers from Tebaldi and Simionato to 
Tucker, Bastianini and Rossi-Lemeni. 


What are the answers to all these 
problems? Lack of sufficient rehears- 
al is a blight the Lyric shares with 
all other American companies which 
find the cost beyond their budgets. 


Where second and third perform- 
ances improved, first night flaws 
could be understood, if not ignored. 
It could be taken for granted that a 
bellowing baritone named Aldo Prot- 
ti was not first managerial choice, 
and it was possible to be encouraged 
by the engagement of Sylvia Stahl- 
man, a blithe girl with a light and 
charming lyric coloratura. It is as- 
sumed that the Lyric will not again 
be caught short by the indisposition 
of a Tebaldi and so disable a sold out 
“Otello” by the incomprehensible 
substitution of an Anna Maria Kuhn. 

All of these things and more the 
Lyric’s discriminating audience is 
prepared to grant without undue 
persuasion. What it is waiting to find 
out is what has become of the Lyric’s 
cachet of taste, its spirit of adven- 
ture, and the warm, rich, heady glow 
of operatic excitement it stirred up 
so exultantly right here at home. 
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Caruso 
(Continued from page 81) 

home with a smile of contentment. 
Not so. I have seen him cry out and 
crash his head against the scenery 
backstage after a magnificent rendi- 
tion in the Saint Sulpice scene in 
Manon, sobbing out his heart in frus- 
tration as he continued to berate 
himself. “Testa dura, testa dura’ — 
there was no way to comfort him at 
the moment. 

What we both suffered in Julien, 
that hodgepodge to follow Louise, 
will never be known. He, poor soul, 
had heavy (and meaningless) phrases 
to sing. I had five impersonations 
with a few vocal tra-la-las at the end 
of the acts, with no werk at all. He 
wept at this farce. You will see both 
of us in Mr. Robinson’s account, two 
hopeless derelicts, as the stage pho- 
tographer snapped us—in the last 
act, fortunately. The offering satis- 
fied none of us, and was no box of- 
fice. This is of course unpardonable 
in operatic routine, but at least there 
was never talk of revival, thanks be! 

To sing Tosca with Caruso and 
Scotti is a memory one can never 
forget. Both were in their finest Nea- 
politan fettle always, born for the 
mellifluous Puccini harmonies. This 
generation will never hear such as 
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those two, you may count on it. 

When Caruso was on stage, we 
were all second luminaries. As for 
me, I was torn between trying to 
listen to him, and yet give my role 
its immediate attention. 

Maestro Toscanini, who certainly 
had little love for the vocal instru- 
ment, did confess that Caruso’s was 
the most beautiful voice he had ever 
heard. This, from a perfectionist, is 
something! 

The human side of the man was 
so friendly, gay, and impulsive. 
Every list for some comrade in dis- 
tress bore his name at the head. Easy 
pickings, I used to tell him. His gen- 
erosity at times I thought was 
abused, but he was an easy mark for 
a sad tale. And there were many. 

He was susceptible to the crowds 
of female adorers, as is customary. 
But their fervent protestations were 
often a problem and a_ nuisance. 
Once when we sang in Paris at a 
very chic charity occasion, he came 
home with me for refreshments. He 
gazed at himself, ruefully, in the 
large hall mirror, surveyed the stur- 
dy boxlike figure (though the London 
tailor had done his best), and re- 
marked dolefully: “So this is Ca- 
ruso?” 

The stagehands adored him. The 
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firemen watched with eagle eyes, 
once he went on stage, to extinguish 
the inevitable cigarette that he must 
have before singing—nerves, I fancy. 

He was letter-perfect at all re- 
hearsals that I recall, and sang in 
that exquisite mezza voce that was 
like a roll of velvet unfolding. 

His jokes were harmless, and he 
had as much fun, if not more, from 
the effects on various. surprised 
friends. 

His talent for cartoons and carica- 
tures was more than that of a dilet- 
tante. He flattered no one, and one 
particular head of me in Butterfly 
seems to be a good-sized advertise- 
ment for dental expression. He saw, 
by my face probably, that I was dis- 
concerted, and replied airily: “You 
are all teeth on stage, so that is how 
I drew you.” 

Those of us who remember will 
have many a nostalgic moment when 
perusing Mr. Robinson’s rich collec- 
tion of delights. And to those who 
will only know the legend, I would 
proffer the counsel to ponder weil on 
the man who cherished a great gift, 
ennobled our singing profession and, 
withal, remained a comrade and 
friend when his was truly the unique 
expression in our Golden Age of 
Opera. 
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Boston: Operapathy-on-the- 
Charles 
(Continued from page 73) 


development on Huntington Avenue 
becomes actuality. That is a matter 
of at least five years in the future. 
The Metropolitan Opera, in fact, did 
inhabit the Metropolitan Theatre for 
two seasons, in 1941-42. This is a com- 
fortable theatre, seating forty-three 
hundred persons. (The Opera House 
capacity was three thousand, and 
that of the State is thirty-five hun- 
dred.) The sight lines are good, and 
the acoustics superior. Out front 
everything proved fine; there was 
more lobby space in which the au- 
dience could circulate at intermis- 
sions, and buy champagne or beer. 
The stage is relatively shallow but 
wide enough, and there is sufficient 
proscenium height. It took some do- 
ing to cram on stage all the supers 
and Egyptian furnishings for the tri- 
umphal scene of Aida and for the 
musicale of the Thuringian nobles in 
the second act of Tannhduser, but 
matters went well enough. (Under 
the rules, an audience is not required 
to bother about the blood-sweat of 
stage managers.) The big difficulty 
in utilizing the Metropolitan Theatre 
is the matter of film commitments. 
The theatre owners, of course, are 
primarily in the movie business, and 
they have to think of their con- 
tractual obligations. But in 1941-42 
they showed themselves good citi- 
zens, and they are reported again 
ready and willing to rent their house 
for the Met engagement if they can 
release the theatre at the time when 
the Met can visit Boston. We must 
wait and see. 

This situation indirectly affects 
most of New England, save Connec- 
ticut, which is closer te New York’s 
Broadway and 39th Street. Some of 
the subscribers to the Boston engage- 
ments of the Met come from far 
afield in these neighboring common- 
wealths. If we have no Met opera, 
neither will they, unless they pack 
their “‘valises” and journey to Man- 
hattan. 

Without the Met, we are just 
about operatically bankrupt, apart 
from a few local efforts in the lyric 
drama. They are not many. Some 
college music departments may, from 
time to time, essay opera in small 
ways. There is a dedicated group in 
Amherst, Massachusetts, which val- 
iantly puts on an opera or so each 
season. A few summer theatres do it. 
But these efforts are local, and in 
the comprehensive sense, nonprofes- 
sional. 

We still have in Boston—-though 
for this season upon a much cur- 
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tailed basis—Mr. Goldovsky’s New 
England Opera Theatre. Sarah Cald- 
well, an NEOT colleague of Goldov- 
sky, heads up the opera department 
of Boston University’s School of Fine 
and Applied Arts, and through her 
efforts and those of this organization, 
we enjoyed the first stage presenta- 
tion in the United States of Hinde- 
mith’s Mathis der Maler. Goldovsky 
also directs the opera department of 
the New England Conservatory, 
which periodically invites the public 
in for an evening of operatic scenes. 
(More or less in this fashion he also 
gave Puccini’s La Rondine at Jordan 
Hall, in its first presentation here- 
abouts.) But that is about all, unless 
you include sporadic ventures into 
small-scale eighteenth-century or 
contemporary opera pieces at Lowell 
House, Harvard University. I do not 
regard “operatic evenings” by pupils 
of vocal teachers, done in concert 
form, as anything like opera. 


So, finding ourselves pocket-empty 
upon the beach, we can muse back to 
our days of affluence and a certain 
glory, when Eben D. Jordan and a 
responsive committee of rich local 
citizens opened the Boston Opera 
House in 1909 with La Gioconda. 
Henry Russell, that hypnotist among 
entrepreneurs, ran the Boston Opera 
Company until the outbreak of the 
first World War forced an abrupt 
dissolution. Max Rubinoff tried his 
hand with opera on a permanent 
basis for a couple of years thereafter. 


Then the Metropolitan began to 
visit. Then it stopped, to be replaced 
by the Chicago Opera Company and 
its corporate and artistic successor, 
the Chicago Civic Opera. When In- 
sull crashed, so did the Civic Opera, 
and it made a last visit in 1932. In 
1932-33 the only opera was the fan- 
tastic discordance of closing banks. 
The Met resumed Boston “weeks” in 
1934, and, except for the war- 
cramped season of 1943, has been 
coming here ever since. 


In between times, up to a few 
years ago, Fortune Gallo brought in 
his San Carlo Opera Company, at its 
best under that hawk-eyed, razor- 
eared and terrifying miracle worker, 
Carlo Peroni. Toward the end the San 
Carlo was terrible, but it was opera 


of a sort. Intermittently we “en- 
joyed”’ miscellaneous performances 
by ragtag organizations sometimes 
put together because a singer without 
a voice or intelligence found the 
money to pay for appearing in public. 
Usually females, they were. 

The advent of Boris Goldovsky’s 


New England Opera Theatre truly 
represented a new operatic period in 


our town. His budget always was 
modest, but he made do, scenically; 
and the results were satisfactory—a 
tribute to high intelligence, taste and 
imagination, plus heroic effort upon 
the part of a staff devoted to him. 
Goldovsky’s own special technique— 
his banishment of prompter, and in- 
sistence that singers learn every 
note, gesture, step and line of their 
parts—paid off handsomely. After a 
performance (and a very good one) 
of Verdi’s Falstaff, I have seen him 
encore the last contrapuntal chorus, 
back out of the orchestra pit and let 
orchestra and stage go on their own. 
They finished together, in time and 
in tune. 


The New England Opera Theatre 
gave the first American performance, 
in a telescoped version, of the two 
huge operas which make up Berlioz’ 
The Trojans. He gave us much Mo- 
zart: Don Giovanni, Figaro, Idome- 
neo; Rossini’s The Turk in Italy, an 
English version of Mozart’s La Finta 
Giardiniera, Tchaikovsky’s Hugene 
Onegin and Pique Dame, Debussy’s 
Pelléas and Mélisande (one of his 
few artistic failures) and a flock of 
standard items. In the process he de- 
veloped several singers who have 
gone on to the New York City Cen- 
ter and the Met. 


This season the NEOT is more or 
less hibernating, due in part to finan- 
cial stringency, but also because Gol- 
dovsky, ever a pioneer, is experi- 
menting with aluminum and fiber 
glass, which will drastically cut the 
cost of scenery and props. He will 
give a public demonstration of his 
findings to an invited audience on 
January 5. That, and a single per- 
formance of The Marriage of Figaro 
in Jordan Hall on January 19, will 
comprise the current NEOT season. 
New times, new courage and 1958-59 
may find the NEOT back on full 
scale. 


Consequently, here we sit upon the 
beach in Apathy-on-the-Charles and 
wonder where our next auditorium is 
coming from. It may be the prom- 
ised one in the Prudential Center de- 
velopment. It’s got to be, for where 
else would it appear? If you are of 
the temperament to link past with 
present and future, you may comfort 
yourself with the thought that be- 
fore we had the Opera House, we 
had, for the lyric drama, the Boston 
Theatre and Mechanics’ Building; and 
before them, the Howard Athenaeum, 
later to become the Old Howard of 
burlesque. What was may happen 
again. If not—well, in our apathy 
we'll probably settle for the songs 
the mermaids sing off Boston Light. 
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Comeback at City Center 
(Continued from page 61) 
they say, ‘is it worth it?’ The an- 
swer, most inexplicably, is yes.” 
Through the years the opera com- 
pany has had four directors: Laszlo 
Halasz for seventeen seasons, Joseph 
Rosenstock for nine, Erich Leinsdorf 
for one, Rudel for one. Halasz was 
a genius with figures and the budget. 
He had a tremendous ‘theatrical in- 
stinct and imagination and was an 
adequate conductor. Rosenstock, a 
maestro of extraordinary musician- 
ship and power, proved a colorless 
personality lacking the magic com- 
bination that can build interest con- 
sistently, that can intrigue the pub- 
lic and satisfy critics and connois- 
seurs. There is little point in any 
extensive discussion of Leinsdorf’s 
season (fall, 1956), except to note the 
contrast between it and the stellar 
results attained a year later under 
the direction of the thirty-six-year- 
old Rudel, the youngest of them all 
by many a year. Calling the brief 
Leinsdorf regime a catastrophe may 
seem to be an _ oversimplification; 
but since the six-week operation 
brought about a $215,000 deficit, and 
the new productions were generally 
dismissed by the press and bypassed 
by the public, the results can hardly 
be termed anything else. (The final 
accounting of the 1957 fall season 
will show a loss of less than $60,000.) 
Regarding Carlisle Floyd’s Susannah, 
the only successful new work of the 
1956 fall season, Leinsdorf was re- 
portedly lukewarm, though he con- 
ducted it brilliantly. It appears that 
the outstanding talents of Leinsdorf 
as a conductor did not extend to the 
broader demands made on a company 
director, to the matter of exercising 
perceptive judgment in the choice of 
works, and to other factors involved 
in running the troupe. He made com- 
mitments that ran the budget far 
out of line; in addition it was re- 
ported that he showed a consistent 
stubbornness in refusing to accept 
advice. ‘ 


At this low point in the company’s 
history, Rudel held the title of music 
administrator, and nobody was more 
surprised than he when singers and 
staff petitioned the board by letter 
to have him appointed general direc- 
tor. “He has one tremendous advan- 
tage over anyone else who's ever run 
the company,” declared Newbold 
Morris. “He’s had every possible job 
during its fourteen years of opera- 
tion. He knows where every piece of 
scenery is buried.” 

This, strangely enough, is the liter- 
al truth. As a youngster of twenty- 
two, Rudel arrived on 56th Street 
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and asked for a job during the fall 


of 1943, the year the company was 
organized. He went through a three- 
month-tryout period. Not until the 
following January was he given a 
job at a regular salary—$50 a week. 
Since then Rudel has filled enough 
jobs to make The Mikado’s Pooh-Bah 
appear a mere tyro in versatility. He 
has been chor. repetiteur, assistant 
conductor, chorus master, coach, 
musical secretary and librarian. He 
has negotiated contracts, purchased 
materials, worked out touring sched- 
ules, and functioned as assistant 
stage manager, assistant orchestra 
manager and stage director. He re- 
calls that he once helped Dorothy 
Kirsten make a quick on-stage cos- 
tume change in Faust. “One of my 


more pleasant duties,” he says. In 
1944 Halasz, sensing his potential, 
gave Rudel opportunities to conduct. 
The young man’s very real musical 
talent, combined with his success and 
his ability to get along with people, 
all contributed to his rise—and even- 
tually to his being the choice of his 
co-workers for the post of director. 
Says Morton Baum, chairman of the 
Center’s finance committee: “It’s 
been the most pleasant experience to 
work with Julius. He’s a reasonable 
man because he knows every facet 
and every hazard of the business.’ 
The success of the season recently 
past was not achieved without its 
share of problems. For example, 
Theodore Bloomfield, conductor of 
the Portland (Oregon) Symphony 
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Orchestra, was scheduled to lead 
three performances of Carmen, but 
when he became ill with Asian flu, 
he was able to conduct only one. This 
was a sold-out benefit preview; con- 
sequently the general public and the 
press never did get a look at him. 

The distinguished Miss Webster’s 
staging for Macbeth was notable. 
There also were unsung heroes. All- 
round man Michael Pollock, whose 
title is artistic administrator and who 
has sung tenor roles for the company, 
achieved outstanding results in stag- 
ing The Abduction from the Seraglio. 
Vladimir Rosing’s staging for Turan- 
dot was also masterful. 


On the whole the singing was of a 
high level, and some artists produced 
memorable characterizations. Sopra- 
no Phyllis Curtin was superb in the 
title role of Susannah, even better 
than during the previous season. On 
the other hand a new set, made nec- 
essary by the removal of the all-pur- 
pose turntable of the Leinsdorf re- 
gime, made the intervals between 
scenes too long, and tended to slow 
the action of the opera as a result. 
Soprano Irene Jordan was arresting 
as Lady Macbeth. Norman Treigle’s 
huge, vigorous basso (together with 
his height, his spindly legs and his dy- 
namic acting) made his Méphistophé- 
lés in Faust a stirring characteriza- 
tion. Italian tenor Giuseppe Gismon- 
do revealed a warm Latin quality 
combined with ease of production 
and ringing top tones, though there 
was a minus quality in his occasional 
disregard of subtleties of color. 


The real discovery of the season, 
however, turned out to be Herbert 
Beattie, a young bass from Buffalo. 
He was in his first season with the 
company, and slated only for minor 
parts. On November 3 both the Os- 
min of the day, Richard Humphrey 
(who was first-rate at the opening 
performance of the work), and the 
alternate, Joshua Hecht, were ill 
with Asian flu when The Abduction 
from the Seraglio was scheduled to 
go on for a sold-out house. Realizing 
that this was a rare chance, Beattie, 
who had previously sung the role in 
German in Salzburg, volunteered to 
learn the riotous part in English 
overnight—and he triumphed. His big 
aria “Ha! wie will ich triumphieren,” 
however, remained in German, to the 
delight of the audience. As a result 
of Beattie’s success, Rudel gave him 
a further opportunity to do Osmin in 
the final performance scheduled for 
the extra week. Thus, as is frequent- 
ly true in the theatre, what is one 
man’s trial is another’s good fortune; 
but according to consistent reports 


| from the staff, including stagehands, 


orchestra personnel and singers, the 
morale throughout the season was 
consistently higher thar in any other 
single season. 

What is in store for the company? 
With Rudel’s contract renewed, it is 
definite that following the spring 
program of American opera, there 
will be a regular 1958 fall season of 
repertory similar to the one recently 
completed, a season with new pro- 
ductions and revivals and repertory 
items. As this report was prepared, 
negotiations were under way for a 
stage production of Carl Orff’s Car- 
mina Burana which would be con- 
ducted by Leopold Stokowski. 

There will be continued efforts to 
develop a more militant public for 
the lower-priced balcony seats. Dur- 
ing the past years, there is no doubt 
that television has contributed to the 
downward curve of the $2 public. 
This trend is already in the process 
of being checked, however, by selling 
seats to students in blocks through 
schools, and by allowing students to 
attend dress rehearsals for a token 
fee. Another of Rudel’s eminently 
successful innovations has been the 
offering of seats at subscription rates 
for the first time in the company’s 
history. He has stimulated opera- 
going as a habit for City Center pa- 
trons, with the result that the down- 
ward curve has not only been 
checked; attendance during the re- 
cent season was up approximately 30 
per cent in relation to that of the 
previous one. 

In the matter of productions, Rudel 
is attempting to guide a modus oper- 
andi which tempers a sense of ad- 
venture and musical conscience with 
a practical respect for audience ap- 
peal. “The opera's lifeblood, like that 
of any theatrical enterprise, is its 
public,” he says. “By and large 
they’re a keen court of judgment. 
While we aim to give them the best 
of the past, we also want constantly 
to whet their appetites and curiosity 
for the new. We seek a public with 
a zest for exploration.” 

The answer seems simple: Whether 
new or old, works must be chosen 
which have compelling music, tragic 
or comic, combined with dramatic 
impetus. Then they must be mounted 
effectively. Simple? Operatic history 
has proved that the unpredictables 
are many, that the aspects of judg- 
ment involved can lead-to failure in 
the face of sunny prognosis, that the 
human equation always spells im- 
ponderables. Nonetheless, at this par- 
ticular point in its history, the New 
York City Opera has made an envi- 
able score in all categories. May this 
satellite of the City Center continue 
to prosper. 
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building, which ‘replaces one de- 
stroyed by fire in May, 1956. The de- 
termination of working members plus 
the co-operation of business firms, 
season-ticket holders and other in- 
terested parties made possible the 
planning, financing and construction 
of the new building. It is completely 
circular, 106 feet in diameter, and 
has a dome-shaped roof and a seating 
capacity of 354. Two thirds of the 
floor space is devoted to staging and 
working facilities. Three stages are 
available for the more elaborate pro- 
ductions. The architect who designed 
the structure is a member of the 
theatre organization. 


The LAKESHORE PLAYERS, 
INC. of White Bear Lake, Minnesota, 
are conducting a fund-raising cam- 
paign with an eye to building their 
own theatre. Helen Peters, vice-pres- 
ident of the group, points out that 
the inspiration to work for a home 
of their own “came mainly from your 
comprehensive and interesting stories 
of other theatre groups and their 
building plans in the August issue of 
THEATRE ARTS.” The Players’ 
most recent production was a Christ- 
mas play, Star Song by Ryerson and 
Clements, which also was presented 
for clubs and other organizations in 
the St. Paul-Minneapolis area. Last 
season a production of Life With 
Father, staged as a benefit for the 
American Field Service organization, 
financed a foreign student’s attend- 
ance at White Bear High School. 
One family-type play of this sort is 
given each year as a benefit, and em- 
ploys exchange students in suitable 
roles. In 1957 the Players ventured 
into summer-theatre production for 
the first time and made a $500 profit 
by performing a melodrama, with 
alternate casts and olio entertain- 
ers, in a local night club-restaurant. 
Ebba Nelson is the director. 


When the FORT WAYNE (Indi- 
ana) CIVIC THEATRE moved re- 
cently from its old location in the 
Majestic Theatre to a new home in 
the Palace Theatre, where its cur- 
rent season is now in, progress, North 
American Van Lines donated a large 
van and the services of five men to 
move the four thousand props which 
the stage company had accumulated 
during half a century. Among the 
properties were some used by David 
Warfield, Helena Modjeska and Sarah 
Bernhardt when they appeared at 
the Majestic, which opened in 1904. 
The Civic Theatre moved into the 
building in 1933. Its new home, the 
Palace, had been marked for demoli- 
tion and replacement by a parking 
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lot before the community group 
saved it. 

The MONTREAL REPERTORY 
THEATRE is presenting its current 
season of six plays in a new home 
which opened in November with 
Fry’s Venus Observed. For the first 
time since 1952, when a fire destroyed 
the theatre’s earlier building, all the 
activities and possessions of the or- 
ganization are housed under one roof. 
These include a theatre school, a 
club and a theatre library. The new 
auditorium seats approximately three 
hundred. Bruce Raymond is manag- 
ing director. 

The ST. PETERSBURG (Florida) 
LITTLE THEATRE celebrated the 
opening of its current season by 
breaking ground for a new building. 
The necessary capital was obtained 
through the sale of debenture bonds 
carrying a 4 per cent rate of interest. 
The current production is The Chalk 
Garden, and Joan of Lorraine is 
scheduled for April. 


Long-Run Community Theatres 

The WILMINGTON (Delaware) 
DRAMA LEAGUE is celebrating its 
twenty-fifth anniversary this season. 
White Sheep of the Family was the 
opening play. Illustrator Gayle Hos- 
kins, to whom the anniversary sea- 
son is dedicated, founded the group 
in 1933 and is now its president. Tak- 
ing over the third floor of an old 
building, theatre-minded members of 
the community built a stage, erected 
flats, painted, acted and composed an 
audience. “Starting with nothing but 
spirit, by the summer of 1934 we had 
produced six plays and even a musi- 
cal, The Mikado,” Hoskins recalled. 
“The important thing,” he continued, 
“was to get our roots down so the 
group could survive.” The organiza- 
tion’s present home opened in 1939. 
Recent improvements in the theatre 
include installation of new seats and 
a new velours cyclorama (designed 
to furnish an inexpensive background 
for workshop productions), and 
changes in the lighting plan. The 
current workshop production is The 
Torch Bearers. 

The PHOENIX LITTLE THEA- 
TRE is celebrating its thirty-sixth 
year of continuous production this 
season, notes Anson B. Cutts of the 
Arizona Republic. Founded in 1922 
as the Phoenix Players, the organiza- 
tion occupied a converted coach 
house until 1951, when its new $194,- 
000 building was completed as part 
of the Phoenix Civic Center. Seating 
457, the well-equiped theatre has a 
stage measuring seventy by thirty 
feet. Its two paid members, an exec- 
utive secretary and technical direc- 
tor, are augmented by some nine 
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hundred volunteers each season, in- 
cluding a backstage crew of almost 
four hundred and a like number of 
actors. In the absence of a supervis- 
ing director, productions are inde- 
pendently staged by guest directors, 
some of whom have past professional 
experience. Workshop courses are 
offered in all phases of dramatic 
production. These are designed to in- 
crease the number of trained volun- 
teers and to encourage the interest 
of young members of the community. 
The production schedule comprises 
sixteen plays in an eight-month sea- 
son, including one musical. The most 
recent of the annual Spanish-lan- 
guage productions was La Loca de la 
Casa. Last year, for the first time, 
the group held a Shakespeare festi- 
val during which Macbeth, The 
Taming of the Shrew and Julius 
Caesar were each given three per- 
formances within a single week. 
Dr. Alfred Knight, chairman of the 
Little Theatre’s board of directors, 
founded the organization’s Shake- 
speare division and established the 
festival cash awards which are given 
for dramatic and technical excel- 
lence. Other factors contributing to 
the popular and financial success of 
the festival were the active partici- 
pation of three experienced Shake- 
spearean directors and several former 
professional actors, the co-operation 
of the local newspapers and chamber 
of commerce, and an advance series 
of free public lectures on the festival 
plays by three Shakespeare authori- 
ties. 

The ALLEY THEATRE in Hous- 
ton, celebrating its tenth anniversary, 
opened the current season in October 
with The Chalk Garden. The cast 
was headed by Signe Hasso and Mar- 
garet Bannerman. Since 1947 the 
Alley, which utilizes professional 
theatre talent, has produced a num- 
ber of new works and experimental 
scripts. These include Ronald Alex- 
ander’s Time Out for Ginger and 
James Lee’s Career, both of which 
were done at the Alley before going 
on to New York success. In the thea- 
tre which seats 251, productions are 
offered in arena or semiarena style 
on a year-round basis and run from 
six to eight weeks on the average. 
Nina Vance is managing director. 
The Alley also maintains an academy 
which offers dramatic training to 
young people from six to seventeen. 
There are two hundred members in 
the working group of this theatre, 
which is self-supporting. A feature 
of the anniversary celebration is a 
radio broadcast of an original docu- 
mentary, The Alley by Anne Nathan, 
which traces the history and achieve- 
ment of the organization. 
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FAIR GAME 
November 2, 1957 
Longacre Theatre 

A comedy by Sam Locke pre- 
sented by Joseph M. Hyman, 
directed by Paul Roberts, set- 
tings by Frederick Fox, cos- 
tumes by Robert Macintosh. 

CAST 
HARRY BOHLAN Robert Webber 
LUCILLE BOHLAN 
Mary Alice Bayh 
SUSAN HAMMARLEE Ellen McRae 
LOU WINKLER Sam Levene 
WAITER Ed Bryce 
ARLENE Sally Gracie 
IRENE Shirley Ballard 
JANET Diana Millay 
SPEED MEYERS Joseph Leon 
PROFESSOR SPENCER THORNTON 
Hugh Reilly 
MARIAN THORNTON 
Sarah Cunningham 
RUSH POTTER Earl George 
SECOND WAITER Paul Marin 
FRANK SALINDER Herbert Evers 

General manager, Al Goldin; 
production stage manager, 
Sterling Mace; stage manager, 
Martha Handley; press repre- 
sentatives, N. and I. Dorfman. 


NUDE WITH VIOLIN 
November 14, 1957 
Belasco Theatre 

A light comedy by Noel Cow- 
ard presented by the Play- 
wrights’ Company, Lance Ham- 
ilton and Charles Russell; di- 
rected by Mr. Coward, scenery 
designed by Oliver Smith, cos- 
tumes by Frank Thompson, 
lighting by Peggy Clark. 

CAST 
SEBASTIEN Noel Coward 
MARIE-CELESTE Therese Quadri 
CLINTON PREMINGER, JR. 

William Traylor 

ISOBEL SORODIN Joyce Carey 
JANE Angela Thornton 
COLIN John Ainsworth 
PAMELA Tola Lynn 
JACOB FRIEDLAND 

Morris Carnovsky 
ANYA PAVLIKOV Luba Malina 
CHERRY-MAY WATERTON 

Mona Washbourne 
FABRICE Robert Thurston 
OBADIAH LEWELLYN Cory Devlin 
GEORGE Robert Wark 
LAUDERDALE Bobby Alford 

General managers, Victor 
Samrock and C. Edwin Knill; 
company manager, Richard 
Skinner; production stage man- 
ager, Keene Curtis; press rep- 
resentatives, William Fields, 
Walter Alford, Reginald Den- 
enholz, John L. Toohey. 


RUMPLE 


Novembe +6, 1957 
Alvin Theatre 

A musical comedy with book 
by Irving Phillips, music by Er- 
nest G. Schweikert, lyrics by 
Frank Reardon; presented by 
Paula Stone and Mike Sloan, 
directed by ‘Jack Donohue, 
choreography by Bob Hamil- 
ton, settings and lighting by 
George Jenkins, costumes by 
Alvin Colt, musical direction 
by Frederick Dvonch, orches- 
trations by Ted Royal, dance 
music arranged by Robert At- 
wood. 

CAST 
CHIEF OF OBLIVIA Clayton Coots 
JUDY MARLOWE Lois O’Brien 
GINNY Ginny Perlowin 
JUDY MARLOWE'S FRIENDS 
Bonnie West, Janice Wagner, 
Sally Wile, Sari Clymas 
NELSON CRANDAL 
Stephen Douglass 
KATE DREW Gretchen Wyler 
RUMPLE Eddie Foy 
ANNA Barbara Perry 
J. B. CONWAY Milo Boulton 
PHOTOGRAPHERS’ Elliott Gould, 
Larry Stevens 
BRANNIGAN Ken Harvey 
BARNEY Jackie Warner 
DR. WELLINGTON WINSLOW 
Jerome Cowan 
NURSE Sari Clymas 
WIERD ONES Elliott Gould, 
Doris Lorenz, Pat White, 
Lila Popper, Gail Kuhr, 
William Milié 
DISSENTER George Martin 
MATCH BOX Claire Gunderman 
HE WHO GETS SLAPPED 
Elliott Gould 
REPORTER Eddie Weston 
POWDER ROOM Pat White 
UNRAVELED Bonnie West 
GIRLS ON BENCH Doris Lorenz, 
Lila Pepper 
LT. MALLORY Ken Harvey 

General manager, Robert 
Rapport; production stage 
manager, Edward Padula; 
stage manager, Chet O’Brien; 
press representatives, Samuel 
J. Friedman, Maurice Turet, 
Shirley Herz. 

MUSICAL NUMBERS: “It’s 
You for Me,” “In Times Like 
These,” “Red Letter Day,” 
“The First Time I Spoke of 
You,” “Oblivia,” “Peculiar 
State of Affairs,” “How Do You 
Say Goodbye?,” “Gentlemen of 
the Press,” “To Adjust Is a 
Must,” “Coax Me,” “All Dressed 
Up,” “Wish.” 
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Lawrence Langner 
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COUNCIL* 
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Marcella Cisney 
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Robert Cummings 
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Agnes Moorehead 
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Edward G. Robinson 
Gena Rowlands 
Rosalind Russell 
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*Gloria Stroock 
Spencer Tracy 
Edith Van Cleve 
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Former Students and Graduates Appearing in Current Productiens 


BROADWAY 


Country Wife 
No Time for Sergeants 
Compulsion 


Middle of the Night 


I Knock at the Door 


Auntie Mame 


The Diary of Anne Frank 


The Egghead 

New Girl in Town 

Mask and Gown 

Monique 

Long Day’s Journey Into 
Night 

Fair Game 

The Happiest Millionaire 

Happy Hunting 

My Fair Lady 


Copper and Brass 


Miss Lonelyhearts 
Separate Tables 
Inherit the Wind 


Simply Heavenly 
The Hidden River 
Romanoff and Juliet 


The Apple Cart 
The Matchmaker 


THEATER 


Adelphi 
Alvin 
Ambassador 


ANTA 


Belasco 


Broadhurst 


Ethel Barrymore 
Forty Sixth Street 
Golden 
Golden 


Helen Hayes 
Longacre 
Lyceum 
Majestic 

Mark Hellinger 
Martin Beck 


Music Box 
Music Box 
National 


The Playhouse 
The Playhouse 


Plymouth 


Plymouth 


The Royale 


OFF BROADWAY (in part) 


Career 


Best of Burlesque 
Makropoulos Secret 
Clerambard 

American Shakespeare Festival 


New York Shakespeare Festival 


The River Line 


Actors Playhouse 


Carnegie Hall Playhous« 
Phoenix 

Rooftop Theater 
Stratford, Conn. 


Central Park 


Carnegie Hall Playhouse 


NAME 


Colleen Dewhurst 
Michael Thoma 

Ted Gunther 

Edward G. Robinson 
Gena Rowlands 

Patricia Benoit 

Paul Shyre 

Rae Allen 

Rosalind Russell 

Walter Klavun 

Patricia Jenkins 

Garson Kanin (Director) 
Joseph Schildkraut 
Margalo Gillmor: 

Hume Cronyn (Director) 
Thelma Ritter 

Arthur Siegel (Lyrics) 
Guy Sorel 


Jason Robards, Jr 

Sam Levene 

Dana White 

Howard Lindsay (Co-Author) 
John Michael King 

Clyde Turner 

Robert Roman 

Pat O’Brien 

Ann Hillary 

Muriel Kirkland 

Robert P. Lieb 

Marilyn Berry 

Martin Gabel (Co-Producer) 
Henry Lascoe 

Fred Clark 

Raymond Bramley 

Ruth Gordon 


Bernard Kates 
Bernard Friedman 
Robert Morris 
Richard Stahl 
Tom Poston 
Conrad Bain 
Will Kuluva 
William Long 
Gail Warner 
Colleen Dewhurst 
Peggy Bennion 
Jack Cannon 
Hilda Vaughn 
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